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Art. 1. Antiquities of Ireland. By Edward Ledwich, tt. 8. 
M.R.I. and F.A.s. of London and Scotland, 4to. about 
500 pa. and 37 plates. Pr. 2l. 2s. in boards. Dublin, 
Greuber; London, Dilly. 1790. 


Tue volume now before us, confifts of a collection of 
effays on the antiquities of lreland. They were written at fuch 
times as could be {pared ‘ from clerical and domeftic avocations,’ 
and the public are indebted for their appearance, to the Rev. dean 
Coote, * who devotes a large portion of an ample fortune to its 
nobleft ufe, the encouragement of letters, arts, and indultry.’ 

In our account of this article, we fhall take the feveral 
papers as they occur; and endeavour to give a fhort analy4s of 
each. 

1. Of the colonization of Ireland in early ages.—After menti- 
oning and ridiculing the idle tales concerning Noah’s grand- 
daughter, Partholanus, Milefius, &c. &c. and their arrival in-Ire- 
land in very remote times, the author is of ‘opinion, that the iden- 
tity of the Erfe and Irith languages, affords complete evidence that 
Ireland was peopled from Scotland ; for it feems highly impro- 
bable to him, that a fmall body of its inhabitants fent forth from 
an obfcure corner, fhould be adequate to the colonization of 
the ifles and highlands of Scotland, or that a nation which had 
bravely refifted the Roman prowefs, could fo far degenerate, as 
to fubmit to, and accept the language of a handful of invaders. 

The original Irifh were part of the Celtes, the firft grand 
clafs who failed from the Mulls of Cantire and Galloway, and 
thefe poflefled the ifland, and continued to-multiply till diftarbed 
by the Firbelgs, a branch of the fecond clafs, or great Scythian 
fwarm. 

The Firbolgs were Belge from the northern parts of Gaul; 
like the other rude nations of antiquity, and like the antient 
Greeks as recorded by Thucydides, they practifed piracy and 
war. The period of their arrival in lreland is uncertain, but 
as they were a maritime and mercantile people it was not long 
after they were feated in Britain, that they explored this country, 
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and eftablifhed colonies in it. From the teftimony of Ptolemy, 
we may with fome degree of certainty afirm, that the Belge 
poflefied all the fouth-eaft parts of Ireland, ane that nos emi- 
grated not from Britain, but from Belgic Gaul, and Germany. 

The Pi@s feem to be the next ftrangers who fettled here. 
Stillingfleet from arguments hitherto unanfwered, proves that 
they came from Scandinavia, and confequently were a Gothic or 
Seythic tribe. In the Irifh chronicles we hind that Lugatdh, an 
lrith monarch, efpoufed a Pictith princefs, fome what previous to 
A.D. 15; and that in 128, the Picts and Irifh joined in plun- 
dering the Roman provinces of Britain, | , 

lhe Scots iffued from, and were a tribe of the fame fruitfal 
Scythian hive; they rendered themfelves remarkable by their 
conquetts and their ferocity, and repeatedly landed in Ireland, 
fometimes with the hopes of procuring booty, and at other 
times with the more daring intention of entirely fubjugating 
it. 

Harald Harfagre, king of Norway, a prince fond of naval 
enterprizes, about 903 fitted out a well appointed fleet, under 
the command of his two fons, Thorgils and Trotho, with which 
they ravaged Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; thefe two brothers 
fettled in Dublin, and were the firft Normen who reduced it 
uuder their power, 

Our author very juftly obferves, that it is impoffible to write 
ov a fubje& like the prefent, with any degree of certainty, as 
a regular and connected feries of events, is only to be found in 
the chronology of polifhed ages. 

it. The bijlory and antiquities of Glendaloch, in the county ¢ 
Ii tck.ow.—Glendaloch, or Glendalough, is fituate in the baron 
of Ballynacor, in the county of Wicklow, 22 miles fouth of Dub- 
lin, and from the earlieft ages feems to have been a favourite feat 
of fuperftition. It is furrounded on all fides, except towards the 
ealt, by ftupendous mountains, which throw a gloom on the 
vale below, well fuited to infpire religious dread, and horror. 
‘The tribe of wild and ignorant favages who here firft fixed their 
abode, deprived of the light of letters, and unoccupied in any 
ayuling or prohtable employment, were a prey to melancholy 
thoughts, and the bafeft paffions. Their fears animated every 
rullling leat, and whilpering gale, and invitible beings multi- 
plied with the objects of their fenfes. The gloomy vale, the 
ark cave, the thick foreft, and cloud-capt mountain, were 
the chofen feats of thefe aérial {pirits, and there they were fup- 
pofed to celebrate their nocturnal orgies. Thefe idle fears could 
only be appeafed by the bold pretenfions of pagan priefts to 
myttic and fupernatural powers, which were fuppofed capable 


of taming the moft obftinate demon, and of protecting the ter. 
rihed favage. 
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The firft chriftian preachers among thefe barbarians chofe to 
lay claim to the power of their predeceffors ; they continued the 
reign of fuperftition, and only diverfified its form. Glendaloch 
had before been peopled with evil fpirits, atid its lakes filled 
with great and devouring ferpents; the intetpofition of fome 
faint was therefore neceflary, under whofe protection the inhas 
bitants might live fecure from temporal and fpiritual evils, 

At a lofs for a patron, they adopted a practice, common 
throughout Europe in the daik ages, that of perfonifying 
rivers, mountains, &c. ‘This cuftom had already reached Ire- 
land; the Shannon was under the guardianfhip of St. Senanus 3 - 
the town of Down, of St. Dunus; and the mountain Kevn ac 
Glendaloch, was configned to the fpecial care of St. Kevin. 
The numerous miracles performed by this faint are fupported 
by the teftimony of a variety of writers, who propagated and 
perhaps believed them. We fhall content ourfelves with quoting 
an inftance of the patience of this holy man ;— 

« Ona certain time putting his hand out of the window, and lifting 
it up to heaven according to cuftom, a black-bird perched on it, 4d 
ufing it as a neft, dropped her eggs there. The faint pitied the bird, 
and neither clofed or drew his hand in, but indefatigably kept it 
ftretched out until fhe brought forth her young.’ 

The reliques of St. Kevin brought a prodigious number of 
zealous and bigoted votaries to his fhrine, and a naked and 
barren wildernefs was thus quickly adorned with churches and 
houfes. 

11. The hiflory of the lrifh Culdees: with the antiquities of 
Monaincha in the county of Tipperary.—The celebrated monaftic 
order of the Culdees was founded in Ireland during the 6thi 
century, by Columba, who is faid to have been defcended from 
an illuftrious family, and to have been born a. pv. 522. He 
was educated at St. Finian’s at Clonard, where he acquired 
the rudiments of that knowledge and difcipline, which were af- 
terwards productive of fuch eminent advantages to chriftianity 
in Ireland, Scotland, and England. In 546, he founded the 
monaftery of Durrough, and eftablifhed fuch admirable rules 
for his monks, that they foon became as confpicuous fof eru- 
dition as fanctity of manners, and were diftinguifhed by the ho- 
nourable appellation of Culdees, which according to * Shaw, is 
derived from Ceil-de, or fervant of God. Pofleffing a power- 
ful eloquence, and an unabating zeal, his talents acquired 
him fuch reputation, that he was called forth from the praétice 
of afcetic virtues, to the regulation of ftate affairs. Having foon 
after initigated a bloody war, without juft caufe, he abjured his 

native country, by a voluntary exile, and impofed on himfelf a 
miffion to the unconverted Picts; fuch was his fuccefs on this 
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occafion, that the ifle of Hy, now called Iona, one of the He- 
brides, was given him, oa which he conftructed a monattery. 

As to the Culdees, they are faid to have been diftinguifhed 
for a love of letters, and an inviolable attachment to religion, 
but their inftitutes being unfriendly to thofe of the church of 
Rome, their adverfaries who were devoted to that fee, have 
configned their name and tenets to oblivion. Like the Britifh 
monks they fupported themfelves by the labour of their own 
hands; they ufually married, but always abftained from their 
wives when it came to their turn to officiate, 

Monaincha, or the boggy ifle, was one of their ancient feats ; 
it lies about a mile fouth trom the road leading from Borroffin- 
Offory to Rofcria, and is three miles diftant from the latter. ‘The 
ruins of the Culdean abbey, &c. are accurately defcribed by 
our author. 

1v. Of the Ogham charaéers, and alphabetic elements of the 
aatient Jrifh,—According to Keyzler, Oga, Ogum, and Ogma 

re ald Celtic words implying letters written in cypher, and in- 
directly an occult fcience. In this article the author combats 
and rejects the pretenfions of his countrymen to an original al- 
phabet. An engraved table contains a variety of irifh and 
Britifth Ogums. 

v. Of the antient Irifh coins: with the antiquities of Athaffel, 
in the county of Tipperary.—Here again Mr. Ledwich wounds 
the national pride of the Irifh, by detracting from the antiquity 
of their coins. 

‘ lf coin,’ fays he, * is the criterion of civilization, the Irith 
through every period of their hittory, muft have been little removed 
from Total {m,” 

He ridicules the unblufhing confidence of thofe who defcribe 
mints erected feveral hundred years before the incarnation, and 
yet cannot afford any fpecime. of their productions. He affirms 
that there was not any mint in Ireland antecedent to the gth 
century, and chat this was then introduced by the Oftmen, 
whofe coins were only current among themfelves; he even 
aflerts that Englifh money did not acquire currency before the 
middie of the 14th century. The following is a horrid pic- 
ture of the manners and oppreflions of a former age. 

* No man endeavoured to acquire property, when his children were 
not to inherit it. If one becaine wealthy through induftry, or other 
means, the arbitrary cuttings, Jepegs, and cofberings of his lord, foon 
reduced him to a level with his other beggarly flaves. This lord 
looked no farther than the fupport of barbarous magnificence and hof- 
pitality ; he received his rents in butter, oatmeal, rk, and beeves. 
Vo tach the Englith laws and Englifh name poe Ey an hated found, 
becaufe it alarmed their pride and independence, and they feared with 
the lofs of dignity and pofleffions, an emancipation of their vaffals, 
Ina word, their general policy and municipal regulations extinguifhed 
cygry inclination, and reprefied every motive to induftry, manufac- 
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tures, trade and wealth. Can we wonder then, at their having no 
coin of their own, or at their not defiring that of others ?’ 


The Priory of Athaflel, was founded by William Fitz-Adelm 
de Burke, about the year 1200: the ruins of this building in- 
dicate its former magnitude and fplendour. 

vi. Objfervations on the ftone-roofed chapels of the antient Trip: 
with the antiquities of Cafbel in the county of Tipperary.—Notwith- 
ftanding the boaitful tales of O’Connor and Lynch, it is here 
afferted that the Irifh had neither domeftic edifices, nor religious 
ftructures of lime and ftone, antecedent to the great northern 
invafion in the gth century. The church of St. Doulach, 
{ituated about four miles eaft of Dublin, on the road to Mala- 
hide, has a double ftone roof. Near the church of Portaferry, 
ftands a chapel covered with a coved arch of ftone, fo clofely 
and firmly cemented, that it does not appear to admit the water. 
There is alfo a very antient crypt, in an ifle in the Shannon, 
not far from Killaloe, but that of the greateft magnitude, and 
beft architecture, is Cormac’s chapel at Cafhel, which ftands on 
a high infulated rock. ‘This, which is one of the moft curious 
fabrics in thefe kingdoms, is faid to have a ftriking refem- 
blance to the church of St. Peter at Oxford. 

vil. A review of Irifh literature in the middle age.—The in- 
vafion of England by the Anglo-Saxons in the middle of the 
5th century was an event extremely calamitous to that country, 
but productive of the happieft confequences to Ireland, by 
driving many learned and pious men thither, who promoted the 
ftudy of letters, and ftrengthened infant chriftianity among the 
inhabitants. Our author can difcover no other adequate caufe 
for the quick and rapid advances made by his countrymen in 
literature, but the emigration of the Britifh clergy in this, and 
the next age. During the 6th century, the Britifh clergy ftill 
continuing to fly from the Sern fury of the Anglo- 
Saxon power, many who retired to this ifland, opened fchools, 
and facred and profane literature were cultivated in the Irifh 
abbies ; in that of Rofcarbury in the county of Cork, Sr. 
Brendon taught the liberal arts. The religious eftablifhments 
in the 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries, together with the difcou- 
ragement of literature by the Roman pontiffs, were circumftances 
that tended to make Ireland the fchool of learning to the 
weftern world. That illuftrious ornament of the imperial 
purple, Charles, fo juftly furnamed the Great, warmed with an 
ardent zeal to difleminate knowledge throughout his extenfive 
dominions, attra¢éted from all parts of Europe, and more efpe- 
cially from Ireland, men of the greateft reputation to fecond 
his views. 

In the ninth century, the mufes began to defert their antient 
feat, and to feek protection in forcign climates from the Oftman 
iavafion, In the 1oth, 11th, and y2th cegturies, Ireland fill 
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preferved her literary reputation, although fhe could not efcape 
the contagion and infelicity of the times. 

«© fern, a monk of Canterbury, obferves that learning muft have 
been natural to the Irith from long habit, and that there were many and 
sIluftrious men among them admirably inftruéted in facred and prophane 
literature. We thall be the better able to eftimate the value of this 
eulogium, by knowing that Ofbern is praifed by an excellent judge *, 
for the beauty and eloquence of his Latin ftyle, and for his matchlefs 
fkill in mafic.’ 

« Thus we fee,’ adds the author, towards the conclufion of this 
article, * that the viciffitudes of human affairs, had not for many ages 
obfcured our literature, or drawn over this favoured ifle the dark veil 
of ignorance or illiteracy. But what neither domettic convulfions, 
the ravages of barbarians, or all.devouring time could effect, was 
quickly accomplifhed by the eftablifhment of a corrupt religion. We 
no fooner embraced that of Rome, than we loft our genius and our 
fuperiority.’ 

The antiquities of Devenifh in the county of Fermanagh.— 
Devenifh, corrupted from Dav-inis, or the Ox’s eye, is an 
ifland in Lough Erne, a few miles diftant from Enniskillen. 
St. Laferian founded a monaftery there in 562. 

« We learn from Uther and Ware, that it was originally a Culdean 
eflablifhment, where the celebrated difciples of St. Columba, conti- 
nued to exercife their piety and virtue, till overborne by fuperitition, 
and an intolerant religion. The oldeft erections here, are St. Mor- 
Jaife’s houfe, and a fine round tower, both probably coeval. Thefe I 
apprehend were Dano-Hibernian works.’ : 

vil. Of the anctent forts and :a/iies in Ireland; with the antie 
guities Of Dunamase and Ley Cafile, in the Queen’s county.—Our 
author 1s of opinion, that from the mode of Jife, and the pau- 
city of the Celtes (the primeval pofledlors of Ireland) they had 
not much need of forts, as there did not exift many caufes of 
jealouly or war; he does not however deny their ‘ capability of 
jecuring themielves or their property by earthen works.’ ‘On 
the arrival of the Firbolgs, a feries of hoftilities immediately 
commenced between the new and the old inhabitants, and rifine 
grounds and conical hills began to be preferred on more Hy 
tenfible, and lefs liable to furprife. The raths were eley 

ss . e elevated 
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The rath, the dun, and the daingean, with their foffes, ram- 
parts, and pallifades, were the only forts among the Irifh, 
antecedent to the Norman invafion in 1169. On the arrival 
of Henry 11., he fecured his conquefts by means of ftone caftles. 

It is worthy of remark, that all the Irifh caftles, till the 
reign of James 1., were built by Englifh mafons, and on En- 
glifh plans, and that the natives, who always confidered them 
as places of confinement, could not be brought for ages to 
adopt them as inftruments of defence. 

Dunamafe, formerly a place of great ftrength, is fituated in 
the Queen’s county, about four miles from Maryborough ; and 
the caftle of Ley, one of the oldeft ftruétures erected by the 
Englifh, ftands near Portarlington in the fame county, 

rx. 4 fpecimen of the natural biftory of Ireland, and of the 
manners of the Irifh in the 12th <entury.—This article feems to 
be chiefly compiled from Giraldus Cambrenfis. It is not un- 
worthy of obfervation, that the barbarous mode of drawing 
the plough by means of the horfe’s tail, is practifed in fome 
parts of Ireland at this very day, notwithftanding the exertions 
of government to fupprefs it. We are told that in 1612, a 
penalty of ten fhillings was levied for every plough fo drawn 
in Ulfter, and that this barbarous praétice was fo general, 
that the fum amounted in one year to 87ol.! 

x. Of the mufic of the ancient Trifh, as cultivated by their 
bards: By William Beauford, m. A.—Poetry and mufic have 
been cultivated amidft the rudeft and moft iavage nations of 
antiquity, and we are taught to believe by modern difcoveries, 
that no people exifts without them. The original mutic 
of all countries was vocal, and feems to have at firft arifen 
from the extemporaneous hymns and fongs in praife of their 
deities and their heroes. The old inhabitants of Ireland, de- 
nominated their voca! mufic, or that in which thetr poems and 
fongs were fung, Pheateadh or Peiteadh, that is, narrative mufic. 
The Hibernian bards are here faid to have received much in- 
ftruction in the melodious part of their mufic, from that cul- 
tivated by the Chriftian clergy. It is fuggefted that O’Carrol, 
about 1330, and Cruife, two eminent harpers, were moft pro- 
bably the firft who tuned their harps ‘on the true diatonic, har- 
monic principles.” With the ftate of the ancient lrifh melodies 
of the middle ages, we are not acquainted, few having reached 
our time; but the native mufic at prefent found among the 
defcendants of the Aboriginal inhabitants, is extremely charac- 
teriftic, and ftrongly expreflive of the language, and the ge- 
nius of the people. 

Barbarous nations feldom poflefs a variety of mufical inftru- 
ments, and it does not appear that the ancient inhabitants of 
either Britain or [reland, had them, in any number, prior to 
the arrival of the Romans. The original ufe of thefe, was 
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either to fuftain the voice, or to beat time to the feveral pere 
formers in their general concerts. Under this idea, our author 
thinks they may be reduced to two fpecies, that is, Organic, 
and Rythmical. Of the Irith organic or wind inftruments, 
the natives mention feveral, under the different names of /luic, 
foc, adbrac, &c. &c. which were different names for the bugle 
‘horn. The gell-trompa or trumpet of the ftrangers, was the 
brazen horn ufed by the Danes, Normans, and Englifh, The 
irompa, which refembled the modern trumpet, was the mili- 
tary mufical inftrument of the Saxons, Franks, and Normans; 
the pioha mala, or bagpipes, the cuirleagh-cuil, or elbow- 
pipes, &c. Of the Irith rythmical inftruments, the tcompan 
or drum; the crotel and the crotalin feem to have been the 
principal. The clarcfch or harp, which is here fuppofed ta be 
of Teutonic or Scythic origin, is the only Irifh ftringed inftru- 
ment mentioned by Cambrenfis. 

« From this examination of the mufic of the old inhabitants of 
Ireland, it appears, that their bards cultivated that art in a ftile equal, 
if not fuperior, to their neighbours ; but even in this, if compared 
with the moderns as an art, candour muft acknowledge that they were . 
nearly barbarians. Among the Irifh, mufic had probably attained 
its utmoft point of perfection in the time of Cambrenfis, from which 
period it was on the decline, and although in fubfequent ages it was 
reduced more to a regular art, it {till continued to decreafe in vigour, 
and at length expired with the Bardic order.’ 

Antiquities of old Leighlin, in the county of Carlow. 
During the Englifh and Irith wars, the town and diocefe of 
Leighlin experienced many viciffitudes of fortune. Except 
the cathedral which is kept in tolerable repair, and ufed as a 
parochial church, no veftiges of this place now remain. 

x1. Of the polstical conftitution and laws of the ancient Trifh.— 
The prohibition of the ancient municipal laws within the En- 
glifh pale, and the difcouragement of them wherever the En- 
glifh power and intereft extended, with their total difufe, and 
extinction in the reiga of Jamess. are circumftances which 
rencer this a fubject extremely difficult to be treated of with an 
great degree of peripicuity. The fucceffion to the Irith throne 
was elective, but the choice was generally made from the Riog 
Pama, or royal ftock, or progeny of the three fons of Mi- 
lefius, * the imaginary hero of bards and fenachies.? The per- 
fon elected, was the brother, uncle, coulinegerman, or other 
near relation of the reigning prince, for, by ‘ the law of Ta- 
niitry,’ the oldeft and worthieft of the furname was chofen, 
M hatever might have been the policy of this law, it was 
hig! V injurious to the public peace, by exciting competitions, 
and ammating factions, Wealth * confeffes, that out of 200 
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kings, 170 died premature and violent deaths: Such was the 
precarious tenure to the Irith throne! The fath, or chief of 
every tribe was alfo elected; the manner is thus pointed out 
in a Brehon law *. 7 

«< No ufurper thall force himfelf on a tribe, on the election of a. 
proper chief; but the chiefs of kin of every tribe fhall affemble, and 
remain three nights in the ele€tion of a proper chief, doing all things 
for the beft, and the fatisfaction of the people.” 

« Here (adds our author) ‘ we perceive an uniform fyftem ; the heads 
of the tribes chofe a kief and the nobility elected a tanilt. The 
Teutonic origin of this cuftom, is clearly evinced by the German 
practice at this day of eleéting a king of the Romans, the prefump- 
tive heir of the empire, and that not by the nobility at large, but 
in the wahltage, or particular aflembly of the electors.’ 

‘The revenues of the Irifh kings arofe from their demefnes, 
tributes, and fines ; the firft of thefe were inalienable. ‘The power 
of the feudatories over their vaflals, was the fame as the king 
over his feudatories. “Fhe nobility confifted of various orders, 
fuch as righ, neimed, tofche, or toifeach, tiarna, and. flath, 
Righ feems to fignify a provincial king, tiarna the chief of a 
large diftrit, stotfach, the military leader; and flath, the 
ruler of one or more raths, ‘The monarchy of Munfter con- 
tained no lefs than eightcen kings. The perfon who adminif- 
tered the laws, was called Arathamh or brebon; he fat either 
on the acclivity or fummit of a hill, to hear and decide’ upon 
the caules brought before him, and had the eleventh part of 
the fine or mulct. Baron Finglafs, in 1534, complains how 
reproachful it is to Englifhmen, ‘ that the laws and ftatutes 
made in the Jand, are not obferved or kept even eight days after 

raking them, when lrifhmen keep and obferve ftable the laws 
they make upon hills in their country.’ 

Abbey of Knockmoy, county of Galloway.——This monaftery 
was founded in 1189, by Cathal O’Connor, monarch of Ire-~ 
land, inconfequence of avow. The refco paintings which 
adorn the tomb of Cathal at Knockmoy, have been faid to be 
allegorical, by an ingenious writer in the Hibernian Critical 
Review ; but our author thinks, that it confifts of dire& allufions 
to fome wel! known fas in the ancient hiftory of Ireland, 

x11. Of the reund towers in Ireland.—Vhele chghacd or round 
towers, have opened a fruitful field for conjeture: our author 
fuppoles them to be effman, or Danifh works erected as bel- 
fries. ‘ Their figure,’ we are told, * fomewhat refembles thole 
flender high round fteeples, deferibed by travellers in Turkey, 
that are called minarets, adjoining to their mofques or 
temples.’ 

xilt. The antiquities of new Grange, inthe county of Meath.— 
Jt was a law of Odin, the great gothic deity and leg.ator, that 
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large barrows fhould be raifed to perpetuate the memory of 
celebrated chiefs. Thefe were compoied of ftones and earth, 
the whole formed with infinite labour, and fome art. 

‘ The altitude of the mount at new Grange, from the ho- 
rizontal floor of the cave, is about feventy feet. “The circum- 
ference at top, is three hundred, and the bafe covers two acres 
of ground, It is founded on an amazing collection of ftones, 
and covered with gravel and earth.’ Governor Pownall ob- 
ferves, that the mode of burial, and the fpecies of fepulchral 
ornaments at New Grange, may be traced through Denmark, 
Sweden, Rufia, Poland, and the Stepps of Tartary. 

xiv. Of the ancient Irifp drefs.—Very little to be depended 
upon, has occurred to our author on this fubject, antecedent 
to the 8th century. An Irifh canon of that age * decrees, 
‘that every clerk, from the door-keeper to the prieft, who 
fhall be feen without his tunic, and who does not cover the 
nakednefs of his belly, fha!l be feparated from the church.’ This 
clerical tunic, was at firft a long loofe garment with fleeves ; 
it was afterwards fhortened, and reached no farther than the 
knees ; the moft ancient Irith drefs of which we have any cer- 
tain account, was barely a fkin mantle. The Firbolgs, or 
Belzic colonies, introduced the woollen manufacture into I[re- 
land, and with it the jagum, or woollen mantle. Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, fpeaking of the Irifh in the 12th century, fays, 
* they are but lightly clad in woollen garments, barbaroufly 
fhaped, and for the moft part black, becaufe the fheep of the 
country are black.’ Naturalifts tell us with great truth, that 
the colours of animals, are often their greateft fecurity from 
deitruction ; by thefe means, the {maller evade the Jarger infects ; 
thus hares, afluming a white colour in winter, when {now 
abounds, elude their fharp-fighted enemies. ‘ What nature 
thus kindly does for animals,’ adds our author, * reflection 
does for man. ‘The Highlanders, formerly exercifed in perpe- 
tual rapine, the better to conceal themielves, gave to their 
clothes an heath tincture ; the black clothing of the Irifh was 
for the fame purpofe, being the colour of their bogs, their con- 
ftant retreat.” We do not think Mr. L. fully jultified in this 
laft afiertion, for we are inclined to believe with Cambrenfis, 
that the dingy colour of their garments, may more fairly be at- 
tributed to the breed of black theep with which their country 
abounded, (the fleeces of which were not fufceptible of any 
dye) than to the ingenious reafon here luggefted. 

While the Irith preferved their native language and drefs, 
the re was no hope of civilizing them, or bringing them to an 
acquicicence in the government and laws of -ngland, Our 





* S, Patric, Opufe, Ware, P- 42,43, 
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princes were well aware of this, and endeavoured, by means of 
penal ftatutes, to reduce the Irifh toa conformity with their 
other fubjeds. The fuppreffion of monafteries, and the refor- 
miation of religion, in the reigns of Henry vitr. and Elizabeth, 
were infinitely more conducive in reclaiming them from bar- 
barifm, than all the feverity of the laws. 

xv. Lhe antiquities of the Irifh church.—The church-hif- 
tory of Ireland, buried as it has been * amidft the trafh of fabu- 
Jous, pucrile, and contemptible legends,’ ts a work of great 
difficulty. According to our author, the writings of Vincent, 
Beauvais, Moronus, Vafaldus, O’Sullivan, and Colgan, con- 
cerning the firit preachers of the gofpel i in that ifland, are * fig- 
ments “entirely unworthy of notice.” The miraculous life of 
Patrick is examined by him with great attention, but even the 
exiiience of this wonder-working faint, who is faid to have * pro- 
duced fire from ice, expelled the devil from a heifer, and 
chanced water into honey,’ is queftioned. * ‘The fact is,’ adds he, 
and we find it has been amply confirmed, ¢ that Chriftianity flou- 
rifhed in lreland long before the age of St. Patrick, and that it 
was 2 firft preached, not by Roman, but by Afiatic miffionaries, 
or their difciples, the latter diflenting in various important parti- 
culars from the former.’ ‘The bounds of our review will not 
permit us to enter more largely into this article. 

xvi. Adifceilanecu, antiquities.—It is affirmed, contrary to 
the opinion of colonel Vallancey, that the arms made ule of 
by the Celtic inhabitants of Ireland, were fimple in their con- 
ftruction, and fuch as charaéterife a barbarous and uncivilized 
people. Spears and arrows headed with ftone, or flint, were 
the inftruments made ufe of by them in war, and thefe indicate 
the rudeft ftate of fociety. The Firbolgs, or Belgic colonies, 
introduced the ufe of brafs and copper, and formed their mili- 
tary weapons from thefe metals. Numbers of them have 
been difcovered of late years, and alfo a variety of bracelets, 
broches, &c. of which we cannot give a proper idea, without 
the aid of plates. We are told, that until lstely, drinking- 
cups of human {fkulls, were to be feen in the dwellings of fome 
Irifh families ! 

We have thus taken a furvey of Mr. Ledwich’s Effays on the 
Antiguities of Ireland. Inftead of relying on etymology, like 
many of his predeceflors, he has had recourfe, when poflible, 
to written authorities, which he firft examines feparately, and 
then compares with each other. 

His prefent work exhibits abundant marks of learning and 
induftry, and feems chiefly to be wanting in a happy and in- 
genious arrangement, which would have aided inquiry, and 


prevented the reader’s patience and curiofity from being often 
fatigued, and fometimes cxhaufted. 


Arr. 
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Art. u. Farther Obfervations on the Difcovery of America, by 
Prinze Madog ab Owen Gwynedd, about the Year 1170. Con- 
taining the Account given by General Bowies, the Creek or 
Cherokee Indian, lately in London, and by Jeveral others, of a 
Well Tribe, or Tribes of Indians, now living in the wefiern 
Parts of North America. By John Williams, LL.D. 8vo, 
sip. pr. 1s. 6d. White andSon, 1792. 


WE have already taken notice of a pamphlet written by the 
fame author, entitled, ‘An Enquiry into the Truth of the 
tradition, concerning the Difcovery of America, by Prince 
Madog ab Owen Gwynedd, about the Year 1170,’ &c. (fee 
Anal. Rev. Vol. 1x. p. 401.) and we fhall now pay fome at- 
tention to the prefent, which may be confidered as a fupple- 
ment to it. 

The improbability, nay impoffibility, of prince Madog’s 
difcovery of the weftern continent without the afiiftance of the 
mariner’s compafs, which was then unknown, having been 
often fuggetted, that difficulty is here attempted to be fur- 
mounted by a reference to hiftory, It is aflerted by many aue 
hors that the Greeks and Phoenicians performed voyages 
to Britain, and vifited the coafts of the Baltic, without the 
knowledge of the magnetic needle, and hence it is inferred 
that there is nothing fo extraordinary in the difcovery alluded 
to. It does not appear, we are told, that this prince had any 
idea of a weltern continent, when he fet fail, for he was not 
led by in€lination, but forced by neceflity and prudence to leave 
his native country. He directed his courie fouthward; but 
adverie winds and itrong currents might drive him weftward 
till he fell in with the American coaft.— 

‘ This voyage, therefore, was not more fnaexslicable than thofe 
of the Pheenicians and Grecians, mor was his return to his native 
country fo dithcult to be accounted for, as hath ufually been 
thought. Ii in returning to Britain he fell into that current 
which runs northward on that coaft, and was carried by it to the 
latitude ot Britam, which he could well know by the height of 
the iun by day, and of the pole-itar by night, which as a failor 
he could not be unacquainted with; then knowing that Britain 
lay caitward, on his mght hand, altering his courfe, and going 
¢allward, he could not well fail of coming to Britain. The pole- 
far is not only a fate guide to the north and fouth, but alfo to 
the eaft and weit; at leaf, fufficient to prevent his failing on oné 
port, when he intended to fail on one oppofite.’ 


ouch are the arguments made ufe of by Dr. Williams, in 

ry extraordinary voyage of prince Madog ; 
e fome new facts tending to prove the 
actual exiftence of a tribe on the continent of America, whofe 
Progenitors are fuppoted to have been Welfh, or, mare pro- 
perly ipeaking, Britons, | 
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Williams’s Obfervations on the Difcovery of America. 13 


The firft teftimony is that of a perfon here called * General 
Bowles,’ who came lately into this country, under pretence of 
being charged with an embatly from the Cherokee Indians. 

¢ When Mr. Owen (a friend of the author’s) told the general 
the occafion of his waiting upon him, and that it was to enquue 
whether he knew any thing ot atribe of Welfh Indians, he replied 
that he well did, and that they are called the Padoucas, or White 
Indians. (Mr. Owen, previous to his interview with Mr, Bowles, 
thought that the Padoucas were the Welfh tribe.) 

¢ When a map was laid before Bowles, on which that name was 
infcribed, he faid, ‘* thefe are the people,” and fhewed the limits 
of their country. He added, that in general they are called the 
White Padoucas, but thofe who live in the northern parts of their 
country are termed the ‘* Black Padoucas.’”’ On being afked the 
reafon, he replied; ‘* becaufe they are a mixture ot the white 
Padoucas, and other Indians; and therefore are of a darker coms 

slexion. ‘The white Padoucas are as you are, (Mr. Owen is a. 
Velfhman) having fome of them fandy, fome red, and fome black 
hair.’ He alfo faid that they are very numerous, and are confi- 
dered as one ot the moit warlike tribes on that ‘continent. When 
he was informed of the time and circumitances of Madog’s navi- 
gation, he obferved, ** they muft have been as early as that pe- 
riod, otherwife they could not have encreafed to be fo numerous 
a people.’? He aflirmed that he had trave'led their fouthern boun- 
dary trom one fide to the other, but allowed that he had never 
entered into their country. He was of opinion that they firft 
came to the Floridas, or about the mouths of the Mifliffippi, and 
finding that a low and rather a bad foil, they puthed forward by 
degrees till they arrived at, and fettled in the country where they 
now live, it being a high and hilly country, but as fertile and 
delightful a fpot as any in the world.’ 

It does not appear, however, from this, that Bowles had ever 
feen any of the * Padoucas,’ or white Indians, here alluded to; 
and it is afterwards ftated, that he had grounded his opinions 
on the relation of a Welihman, who had cicaped from the mines 
of Mexico, and having made his way acrofs the continent, hap- 
pened to pafs through this tribe, ‘ and at once found himfelf in 
the midft of a people with whom he could converfe.”, Amo 
other particulars this man ftated, ‘ that they had feveral books, 
which were moft religioufly preferved in fkins, and were con- 
fidered by them as mytteries.’ 


Mr. Price, another chief, who was born among the Creeks, 
fays, that he did not underftand the Welfh tongue, * but that 
his father, who was a Welihman, had frequent interviews, 
and converfed with the Padoucas in his native language.’ 

Sir John Caldwell told Mr. Williams (a gentieman known 
to the author) that during the late war he was ftationed on the 
eaftern fide of the Miffifippi; that he lived long in that part 
of the country, acquired a perfect knowledge of the inhabi- 
tants, was adopted, &c, * and that he was informed by them 


that 
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that the Panis, or, as the Englifh pronounce it, the Pawnees, 
are a people confiderably civilized, (who) cultivated the ground 
and built houfes. Some Welfhmen in his company underitood 
their language, which they faid was Welfh.’ Sir John alfo 
‘nformed Mr. W. that Mr. Pond, ¢a very fenfible intelligent 
trader,” had often frequented their country, and afirmed ‘ that 
the Panis are whiter and more civilized than any other Indian 
tribe.’ The teftimonies of Mr. Binon, Mr. Rimington, a 
letter from Mr. Cochran to governor Dinweiddie, &c. &c. 
are adduced in confirmation and fupport of our author’s opi- 
nion, se 

Dr. Williams is exceedingly anxious that a fubfcription 
frould be entered into, in order to afcertain whether fuch a 
tribe, or tribes, actually exift; and as the expence of this un- 
dertaking would not, according to his conjecture, exceed 500 
or 6001. we really think, at a period when a fociety has been 
eftablifhed on purpofe to explore the unknown interior parts 
of Africa, &c. &c. that the facrifice of fuch a trifle would not 
be an object of much confideration, in an age and country like 
that which we now live in. 


Arr. ut. The Marches of the Britifh Armies in the Peninfula of 
India, during the Campaigns of 1790 and 17913; illuftrated 
and explained by Reference to a Map, compiled from authentic 
Documents, tranjmitted by Earl Cornwallis from India. By 
Major Rennel. 8vo. 114 Pa. Pr. 7s. 6d. ad Edition. 
Nicol. 1792. 





Mayor Rennel’s long refidence in India, and his acknow- 
ledged {kill in Afiatic geography, render him fully competent 
to the preient undertaking. ‘The fubjeét chofen by him is an 
interefting one, and as the prefent article contains the onl 
recular and connected narrative as yet publifhed of the late 
operations of the Britifh forces in India, we fhall pay particular 
aticntion to it. 


} ne . } tate c ep ° 
At being at length refolved to declare war againft the fultan 
9! 


‘iviore, the grand Carnatic army aflembled in the fouthern 
provinces, in May, 17g0. The general plan of the campaign 
was to reduce the Coimbettore country, and other bordering 
tracts below the Gauts, and then to advance by the Gujelhetty 
Pais Co the hege of Seringapatam. While this, which would 
not only have en{ured provilions for the campaigen above the 
au Geprived the fultan of one of his principal re- 
fours* s, was undertaken by the grand army, the Bomba 
troops, uncer general Abercrombie, were : 


- — 
: \ oy Dut 


Ect gener: ere to have reduced the 
country lying on the 


: y lying on welt of the Gauts, and afterwards to 
ave co-operated with gener: >dow i 
€ CO-operated with general Medows, as circumftances 


Gsat require, or permit. In the mean time the fafcty of the 
Carnatic 
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Carnatic was provided for, by a force, ftiled, from its pofition, 
the centre army, under the command of colonel Kelly: it 
was {tationed in the line between Madras and the pafles lead- 
ing to Myfore, and was to be reinforced by a ftrong detach- 
ment from Bengal, under colonel Cockrell. 

Such was the difpofition of the Britifh forces meant to be 
employed in this war. As to our allies, the Poonah Mahrattas, 
and the Nizam, they were refpectively to attack the enemy’s 
dominions, in the quarters bordering on their own country 5 
and then to penetrate towards Seringapatam, as to a common 
centre. ‘The better to enable them to execute thefe defigns, 
a brigade of Britifh troops was annexed to each of their armies. 

General Medows joined the grand army in the plain of 
Tritchinopoly, on the 24th of * papel 

‘ This fpot,’ fays our author, £ is rendered memorable, by the 
victories of Lawrence, and the heroes of his times, when the 
Mi ytovelie were rabble, and their chief, Hyder Ali, an unprac- 
tifed foldier. But fuch are the mutations in human affairs, that 
one of thefe parties, a handful of Britifh troops, then in the 
capacity of auxiliaries to the Nabob of Arcot, became in the 
courfe of afew years after, the arbiters of empire in India: and 
the other their moft powerful and determined enemy! It is an 
unpleafant reflection (continues he) that a neceflity fhould have 
exifted, for a progreflive increafe of our military force in India. 
But it is a neceflary confeqtience of our wars, to make better 
foldiers of thofe we contend with. An army of 7000 inthe field 
eftablifhed our power ; ‘27,000 only fupport it.’ 

When the general faw the line under arms, he exprefled 
his pleafure at its appearance. Indeed the ftrength and ap- 
pointments of this, were far fuperior to thofe of any other 
army that had ever taken the field in India; it contifted of 
about 14,000 effective men, and its difcipline was at the higheft 
point it could poffibly attain. 

On the 26th, the Britifh troops marched from the plain of 
Tritchinopoly towards the Coimbettore country, carrying with 
them forty-five days. provifions ; on the 15th of June, they 
entered ['ippoo’s country, took pofleflion of the fort of Carroor, 
and halted at the town of Coimbettore, on the 22d of July: 
this place is fituated near the eaftern foot of the Gauts, and 
is reckoned the capital of the furrounding tract of country. 
Towards the latter end of Auguft, colonel Floyd reduced 
Damicotta, and Sattimungalum, the latter of which was pecu- 
liarly important, on account of its fituation. 

‘Tippoo, who feems to have been at length alarmed, defcended 
the Gujelhetty pafs, on the 12th of September, and on the fol- 
lowing day cannenaded colonel Floyd’s detachment, which 
was pofted on the fouth of the Bowanny; that officer found 
it neceflary on the fucceeding night to prepare’to fall back 
towards Coimbettore; in this retreat, which feems to have 

: been 
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been conducted with great ability, the troops under his aom- 
mand difplayed a bold and undaunted conduct, that finally 
ended in checking the enemy in their purtunt. 

General Medows foon after left Vellady, and made two 


marches to the eaftward, in order to offer Tippoo battle ; but. 


the fultan had fallen back to Sattimungalum. In the mean 
time, the Britifh army began to be in want of provitions 5 it 
was therefore found neceflary to return: to Coimbettore, for 
the double purpofe of receiving fupplies, and covering the fiege 
of Palicaudcherry, which furrendered the day before their ar- 
rival. On the 20th of September, the grand army marched 
cece geore in quell of Lippe, wha, as ufual, decamped on 
their approach. On the 15th of Octover, we find general 
Medows again at Coimbettore, and on the 17th the garrifon 
of Daraporum arrived in his camp, under an efcort of the 
enemy's troops, conformable to the terms of the capitulation. 
They ‘ {poke in high terms of their honourable treatment 5 
excepting that the parole, not to ferve during the war, was in 
fome meafure exacted from them.’ 

It was now evident, that fuch was the rapidity of Tippoo’s 
marches, that no army appointed like ours, was able to bring 
him to action in the open country, for he could advance, re- 
treat, penetrate the line, cut off the flragglers, and accomplifh 
all the purpofes of a predatory war, with impunity. In fine, 

eneral Medows, who had effected a junction with colonel 
Jaxwell, on the 17th of November, arrived at Varnee on 
the 12th of January, and thus clofed the firft campaign. 

On the 29th of January, 1791, earl Cornwallis joined the 
army at Vellout. General Medows was now fecond in come 
mand; the fuperintendance of the Carnatic was leit to genera 
Mujgrave. ‘he army, which had been fupplied with part of 
the battering train, confifting of 12 eighteen pounders, eight 
fmall mortars, &c. marched in two columns towards Vellore 
on the 5th of February, and on the s1th encamped in the 
neighbourhood of that fortrefs, where two twenty-four pounders 
arrived in addition to the artillery, 

From the direction of the march hitherto, it was fuppofed 
that lord Cornwallis intended to enter the Myfore country 
by the Barramaul valley, and the fultan was fo firmly per- 
fuaded of this, that his whole attention feems to have been 
directed towards the paiies in that quarter ; the Britith troops 
therefore experienced no fort of interruption whatever, during 
the five days march from Vellore to Muglece. 

On the 20th of February, the army gained the head of the 
pafs, and encamped at Palamnaire, a fhort way beyond it.—- 
Ihe pais is defcribed thus : 

* Several parts of it ave fleep, particularly the fecond, and 
longeit aicent, of about 500 yards, which at the top has rather 
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a fharp turn to the left. The road was new and well made, and 
neither rugged nor ftony. The draft bullocks were not taken 
out of the yokes, and with the affiftance of the troops at the 
drag ropes, and the elephants pufhing from behind, the whole of 
the heavy guns were got up, in a few hours. Several other 
confiderable afcents as well as defcents occurred, in going through 
the reit of the pafs, which is altogether about fix miles through.’ 
« As we underitand this (adds our author) to be the fhorteft and 
eafieit pafs, up the great eattern range, it may eafily be con- 
ceived, how much the difficulty of afcending it might have been 
encreafed, by the prefence of a bold, ative enemy, already in 
poffeilion of the fouthern paffes, had either of thofe within our 
knowledge been attempted.’ 

The range of afcents ufually denominated gauts, which 
prefents a {tupendous rampart towards the Carnatic, and a 
vait terrace towards Myfore, is fo elevated as to influence the 
feafons as well as the military operations in both countries. 
The level of this terrace, fupported by the gauts, muft ne- 
ceflarily rife as it extends weftward, for all the rivers come 
from that quarter; the edge therefore of the table land front- 
ing the Malabar coaft is feveral hundred feet higher than the 
other, and on that fide, it falls with fo abrupt a defcent, that 
it merits the term of a wall. 

This tract of elevated country forms the theatre of lord 
Cornwallis’s campaign of 1791. 

On the 22d of February the order of battle was publifhed, 
and the bullocks muftered, of which 27,000 were found fit for 
fervice ; eighty elephants alfo were in the camp. ‘The army 
Jeft Palamnaire on the 24th of February, and, after eight 
marches (89 miles), with the intermiffion of two halts, arrived 
on the sth of March, at. Bangalore, where it encamped, on 
the n. E. fide of that fortrefs, juft out of gun-fhot. On the 
next morning, the pettah, or town, and the northern and 
eaftern faces of the fort or citadel were reconnoitred; on the 
afternoon of that day, fome of the ftaif officers and engineers 
having again gone out for the fame purpofe, efcorted by the 
whole of the cavalry, and Gowdie’s brigade of infantry, colonel 
Floyd, taking advantage of the feparation ef the rear of 
Tippoo’s army from the main body, purfued and attacked it 
with the horfe under his command; but, after receiving a 
fevere wound, he was at length obliged to retreat with con- 
fiderable lofs. 

On the 7th the pettah was ftormed and taken ; a felect party 
of the enemy attempted, but in vain, to regain poflefiion of 
it, on the afternoon of the fame day ; and at eleven o'clock of 
the evening of the 21ft, the fort was alfo ftormed and carried, 
with incontiderable lofS on the part of the affailants. ° *The 
killahdar, Bahauder Khan, a venerable foldier, highly efteemed 
by his mafter, fell, like Velafquez, at the foot of the colours ; 
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about 1000 of the garrifon thared the { fame fate 5 300, moitly 
winded, were taken, and 2000 are faid to ha ave efcaped. 
Our lofs was only about 50 officers and men, killed and 
wounded. Vatt quantities ot military ftores, and 124 pieces 
of ordnance were found in the fort; there was a fou un dry for 
cannon in the petta. h, al nd w ork-fhops a all kinds for nae 
and accoutrements. ~The capture of Bangalore was attended 
with the moit bene! hcial comlequences to the victorious army 5 
this circunitence alfo produced the furrender of Darwar and 
Copool, which we: c then befieged by our allies, and it occa 
fioned the sands of Tippoo’s poligars, in the vicinity of our 
new acquilitions, 

On the 28th of March, the army left the neighbo urhood of 
Bangalore, and marched to the Nn. N. E. towards “Chinna-Bala- 
baram, trut the rere ots troops, who were expected on the 3d, 
not appearin , lord Cornwallis moved to the eaftward on the 
sth of April. While the army remained here oy bul haces 
were muite red ; it was then found that 12,000 had died {ince 
the 24th of February, and of the 20,000 that remained, a oreat 
nu nber were in a very weak ftate. On me 7th, » oer of the 
nizam’s army arrived, and from 14 to 16,000 more ‘in quality 
hardly deferving the name of troops, a! a very il officered,’ 


effected a junction on the r2th. Colonel Oldham allo joi ined 
with iupphes of provilions, 
On the 1\ sth . 


On the 25th, the day of halt at Vackaber, lord Cornwallis 
} ] has af ° “ . 
declared his intention of proceeding immediately to Seringa- 


patam, and oné appli ication to the othcers to re ‘duce their bz Ao Aes 
and fupply the (ur; dus cattle for the purpofe of carrying {hot 
and Sores for the { fiege, an arrangement was made, by which. 
locks were transf wea 
the nizain’s people alfo carried 5000 eighteen pound fhot, 
reckoned equal to 800 bullock load rout towards Can- 
» asit led to the neighbourhood of the 
Cauvery river, which was intended to be crofled, in order to 
join reneral Abercr mby 
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Rennel’s Marches of the British Troops in India. 1g 


had afforded ‘a noble profpect’ to part of the victorious troops. 
During this action, the nizam’s cavalry rather incommoded 
than aflifted our army. 

After a neceflary halt of two days, lord Cornwallis moved 
towards the ford of Kanambaddy, in order to attempt a junction 
with general Abercromby. ‘lhe extreme weakneis of the 
draft cattle was very apparent.on the 18th of May, and a 
march of twelve miles on the fucceeding day, required as many 
hours to perform it in, although the troops affifted in drawing 
the guns. 

Every idea of removing the heavy artillery was now re« 
linquithed, and the innumerable evils ariling from the multi- 
tude of camp followers, began to be feverely felt. ‘The pree 
ject, therefore, of a junction with general Abercrombie’s 
army was abandoned ; and as the fiege of Seringapatam could 
not now pofibly take place, on account of the {welling of the 
Cauvery, the advanced ftate of the feafon, &c., all that could 
be attempted was, by remaining in their prefent camp to check 
the progrefs of ‘Tippoo’s troops, until the Bombay ; army had 
time to retreat, 

On the 26th the grand army moved from Kanambaddy to he 
north-eaft on its return towards Bangalore ; and in the courfe 
of this day’s march, to the infinite furprife * the Kite. 
in chief, intelligence was brought him of the near approach of 

the Mahratta troops, commanded by Purferam Bh. ow, and Hurry 
Punt Furkya, who actually joined on the 28th, to the number 
of 30,000 men. On the 6th of June, the combined armies 
left the neighbourhood of Seringapatam, and on the2gth of 
the fame month, Purferam Bhow took his ation in'the Sera 
country, while lord Cornwallis, with Hurry Punt, and the 
nizam’s horfe, marched towards Bangalore, where they are 
rived on the rith of July. 

Before we take. leave of this interefting article, of which 
ve have only attempted a faint out- line, we cannot refrain 
from quoting a paifage, which, when the local knowledge of 
major Rennel is confidered, muft tend to preclude any y fate 

uine ideas relative to our future conqguefts in this part of Afia. 

‘ Thofe who have been in the habit of conifidering the manages 
ment of our Indian warfare, as a tafk that any one could per-_ 
form, and with as little force as they chole to employ, will now 
atter their opinions, on a retrof{pect of the three wars fridintained 
by Hyder Ali and his fon againit us, in the courfe of 25 years ¢ 
in which they appear to have progrei! hvely iinproved in general- 
fhip and in difciphine, as well as encreafed mm power. Our former 
conteiis were againtt’undifciplined treops, unprovided with mas 
nagceable artillery, and generally attacking without much fyftemy 
either of attack’ or. defence. It was referved for the My foreans 
to put our prowefs and dilcipline to the telt, and be who could 


have arrived at that point, niet potibly, bad he been left ta 
purlue 
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yur is plans without interruption, have revived the Moha- 

he ve in India, — ie anew dynafly of Myforeas 
yperors in his own perfon.’ 

a This work is rises in fuch a manner as to afford a beauti- 

ful fpecimen of Englifh typography. 

Art. 1v. Narrative of the Operations of the Britifp Army 
in India, from the 21/8 of April to the 16th of Fuly, 17915 
with a particular Account of the Aétion on the 15th of May, 
near Seringapatam. 4t0. pe 1g. pr. 48. 6d. fewed. Faden. 
1792+ 
‘THis narrative contains a general, but lefs detailed account, 

than the former, of the more recent operations of our army in 

India againft the fultan of Myfore. 

After a defcription of the battle in the neighbourhood of the 
enemy’s capital, we are prefented with the following fhort ac- 
count of that metropolis. 





‘ From the hills we hada fine view of Seringapatam. The 
ifland is furrounded by an intrenchment, and batteries, feeme- 
ingly well conftructed, are raifed to defend the paflage of the 
river. The fort is large and irregular. Several out-works 
in the European ttyle are on the land fide, but thofe parts 
wafhed by the river appear to be in the old Indian manner of 
fortification. It is furrounded by a double wall, and contains 
many handfome buildings. The reft of the ifland is taken up 
with fome neat gardens and an extenfive pettah (or fuburb), in 
the open parts of which, and on the glacis of the fort, Tippoo 
encamped part of his army; the reft were on the fouth fide of 
the river. The ifland was fo full of men and cattle, that fhot 
thrown into it at random could not fail to do ferious mifchief,’ 

Our prefent author, who, however, acknowledges that the 
fultan’s troops behaved with unufual gallantry, feems to be 
fanguine in hopes of future conqueft, 

* We now know the fituation and ftrength of the place, and 
the nature of the country which furrounds it, of which before 
We Were entirely Ignorant; we know the utmoft of the difficulties 
we have to encounter, and when we again move forward, we 
Shall be pertectly provided againft them. ‘Till then the fultan 
has a thort reprieve, and we cannot believe his troops will ever 
again meet ours in the field, with that apparent fteadinefs they 
fhewed on the 1gth infiant. They had then every inducement 
to exertion; rewards had been difiributed among them with a Ii- 
beral hand; promifes were made of ftill greater recompence in 
the event ot victory; and their mafter had ufed every effort to 
perfuade them, that nothing but confidence was wanting to in- 
ture their fuccefs. No argument of religious prejudice had been 
neglected, and every endeavour had been made to rouze them, 
trom perfonal and family attachment, to exert themfelves in their 
fovereign’s caufe. ‘Their pofition was trong by nature, and 
srengthened by art; their numbers cnormous, and, in the event 
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Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory. 2a 


ef Til fuccefs, their retreat was certain. After all, though they 
ftood better than we have ever before feen them do, yet they did 


- not ftand well; theirs was not an active exertion of valour, but a 


patlive negligence of danger. It proved their want of real dif- 
cipline :—and their. hefitation as our troops sppreerne them, 
evidently marked the contention in their minds between indi- 
vidual bravery, and the want of mutual confidence in each other, 
Their ill fuecefs, and the lofs they fuftained, which of courfe fell 
heavieit on thofe who were the lait to retreat, will prevent them 
hereatter from engaging in a conteft, to which repeated expe- 
rience has proved them utterly unequal.’ 

A plan of the order of battle, and a fketch of the pofition of 
the two armies, during the action of the rsth of May, are 
annexed to this pamphlet, which is printed with uncommon 
elegance. S. 
Art. v. Oriental Repertory. Publifhed at the Charge of the 

Ea/ft-India Company. By Alexander Dalrymple. 4to. No. I. 

p. 96. price 14s. ftitched. No, II. p. 160 and 5 plates. 

price 178. 6d. ftitched. Elmfley. 1791. 





Many very valuable pieces concerning the geography, com- 
merce, hiftory, and manners of the we ba parts, ee loft 
from the want of a channel to introduce them to public view, 
Mr. Dalrymple was induced many years ago to draw up a 
{cheme for fuch an occafional publication, The fcheme did 
nat take place at that time; but the Eaft-India company hav- 
ing now liberally granted 2001. as a fund, Mr. Dalrymple has 
undertaken the tafk of publifhing, and promifes that no pains 
fhall be wanting in him to promote the undertaking. 

He propofes to feparate the tracts under the clafles of 
1. Geography and Aftronomy, 2. Meteorology. 3. Com- 
merce and Manufactures. 4. Natural Hiftory. 5. Litera- 
ture, Scjences, Arts, Manners, Cuftoms and Religion of the 
Indians. 6. Mifcellaneous. 

He intends giving a preference to recent communications, 
before thofe pieces which have been long in his pofleffion : and 
fignifies, that he fhall perhaps introduce parts of his own 
voyages. 

The firft number of the Repertory opens with a curious detail 
of the circumftances attending the cultivation of pepper, in the 
Circars, by the indefatigable labours of Dr. William Roxburgh, 
taken from a feries of letters, which contain occafionally other 
fubjects of public advantage and curiofity. This is followed by 
an account of the method of cultivating the pepper at Telli- 
cherry. 

2. "A letter from Dr. A. Anderfon to Dr. Roxburgh, con- 
cerning the climate and productions of the Travancore coun- 


try. 
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3. A defcription of tho tree- indigo or nerium-tinCtorium. 
4. Summary account of the weather at Nagpore, by lieut. 
_ 


‘rt 
Ake 


* e. Litts of the cafts or claffes of Indians who eat animal food ; 
ana oj he {e are co not. 

6. Memoir of.a fketch,of the roads into the Combum and 
Cuda ip ih countries, by lieut. W. Caulheld Le spnon,. 

Account of the conftruétion of the plan of the roads from 
Nellore to the Weftern Pafles, and to Ongole, Nc. meafured 
jn 1788. By Colin Mackenzie. 

Abttrac&t of the diftances of the principal places from Nellore 
to the Pafles of Ranpour and Samiferum. 

Voyage to Cochia-( China, extracted by Mr. Dalrymple 
at Madras, and collated with a MS. now at the India-houfe. 

8. Produce of difierent. grain fown in the diftrict of Viza- 

The cultivation of pepper in the Circars, appears to be an 
object of great confequence ;-and much credit is due to Dr. 
Roxburgh, | by whole affiduaus endeavours, this valuable plant 
Was introduced into cultivation there, in 17899 fo efiectually, 
t 


hatin a little time his - intacions contained between 40 and 
- . la . TY , . j ~ = 
+6 slants. Dr. R. how revel did not direct his whole attention 


to pepper. He had procured fome cinnamong trees and two nuts 
meg trees. He r: ‘ifed fome thoufand plants of the fappan 
wood tree, got additional fupplies of bread fruit trees, and was 
endeavouring to introduce the fago palm, atid rearing of filk- 
worms, Ne. 

Dr. Anderfon, befides fome important obfervations on pep- 
per, gives an account of the bread fruit tree growing moft 
Jux uriatitly at Cochin, &c. 

‘The tree-indigo promifes to be a valuable acquifition in 
dyeing, becaute it is litle liable to accidents from weather, re- 


quites no care, and is found wild in great abundance in barren 
tracts. 


Che account o! br gos China is from a journal of Mr. Bow- 


year. In 1695, the itlemen at Fort St. George, whilft 
Nath. Hip ginion, efa; v was prefident, fitted out the fhi p Dolphin, 
On a voyage to that coun ry, and M Thomas Bowyear was 
appointed fupra-cargo, They failed 4 May 1695, and returned 
the 2d of April, 1697. Mr. Bowyear feems to have been a 
very intevigent and difcreet man. After his returm he was 
fent to Pegu. Mr. Higgiafon appears to have b een an hone ft, 
conicientious, public f rited man; feveral fchemes we e laid 


curing his adminiftration, for extending oar ctininerck’: a 
Correipondence was openc 1with the ki ig of Succadana or 
Borneo: the fe neuts in the dominions of Pegu, were re- 
') and a Cofrefpondetice was renewed with Acheen, 
- Borrt’s 
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Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory. 23 


Borri’s account of Cochin-China is generally efteemed ; but 
this voyage of Mr. B. is at leaft half a century later. The 
ftate of this and the adjacent countries appears to be ftill nearly 
the fame as here defcribed. 

This memoir contains inftructions to Mr. B. what mea- 
fures to purfue in attempting to obtain a fettlement—letters to 
and from the king of Cochin-China—and Mae. Bowyear’s 
journal of his proceedings and @pfervations, 

The fecond Number contains, t. Letter concerning an expe- 
dition to the ifland Negrais, on the weftern part of the coaft of 
Pegu; together.with an account of the adjacent countries. 

Vhere is much curious information in this letter, though 
very defective, 

2. Ihe confequence of fettling an European colony on the 
ifland Negrais ; by the late governor Saunders. 

This paper de tives fome confequence from its having been 
fhe foundation of the Negrais expedition, in 1753, 

35 4) 5) 6. Captain Baker’s obfervations at Perfaim, in 
1755.-—Journa 1 of his embaily to the king of the Buraghmahns. 
—Short character of that king.—Short account of that coune 
try. 

Thefe papers are from MSS. given by the captain to Mr, 
Dalrymple, during the courfe of their voyage in the Cudda- 
lore, in 1759. 

Mr. D. has inferted in the introduction an account of Pegu, 
which he receiv ed alfo from captain Baker, 

7° Account of the En: clifh procec edin: vs at Dagooa, | in 1755> 

8. Enfign Lefter’s embafly to the king of Ava, in 1757- 

g. Treaty concluded with the kit.g of Ava. 


‘> 
10. Brief account of the trade in Arrackan, in 1761, by 


Mr. William Turner. 

11. Some particulars relative to Tippoo Sultaun, his reve- 
nues, eitablifhment of troops, &c. &c. From the information 
of one of “‘Lippoo’s officers. 

12. Account of Nair princes on the Malabar coaft. 

For thefe two articles Mr.-D. is indebted to captain Cle- 
ments, 

13. Some account of Cochin-China, by Mr, Robert Kir- 
fop, who was there tn the year 1750. 

‘This, as Mr. D. obferves, betides its intrinfic merit, has 
the advantage of being one link in the cham of European ac- 
quaintance with that country. 

14. Lift of different kinds of grain in the Chieacole Circar, 
by Claud Ruflell, efq. 

In this number are the following plates—Ava river, by cap- 
tain Baker—The faine from another MS.—Plans of Daram- 
pury and ‘Linghery Cotah—Plan af Seringapatnam with the 
é&ctions—and, Plan with fections of Colar, 


C + ’ | Mr. D. 
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Mr. D. informs us, that he is indebted to governor Hornby 
for the plan of Seringapatnam, which was the original French 
MS., and that governor Boddam communicated another, which 
was evidently a copy of this, though with fome differences. 

An extract from the particulars relative to Tippo Sultaun, 
dated in December, 1790, may not perhaps, at this crifis, be 
unacceptable to our readers. 

‘ He is about forty-three years of age, his coniftitution much 
impaired. He is five feet eightior nine inches high ;_ now rather 
inclining to fat; there is much fire in his countenance; he wears 
whifkers, but no beard ; is very active, and fometimes takes long 
walks. He has eleven children, of whom only two are married. 
His difpotition is cruel, his temper paffionate and revengeful. 
His policy has been ruinous to his revenues, and hurtful to his 
government, 

‘ He fometimes rifes at feven o'clock, but more commonly at 
eight or nine. Qn halting days he wafhes and takes medicine ; 
the barber then begins to fhave him, during which the news- 
writer comes in with the. letters, that have arrived by the tap- 
pauls, and relates the news of the feveral countries, as he has 
received it, The officer commanding his guard then comes in, 
and makes his report, after which the adjutants of corps come 
and make a report of their refpective corps. About twelve 
o'clock he goes to dinner, which is over in about an hour; he 
then holds his durdar, and tranta¢ts all bufinefs, civil and mili- 
tary, until five o'clock; he then gives out the parole, which he 
takes from the planets or figns of the zodiac, writing it himfelf 
in a book, which is depofited with his own cuard ; where the 
adjutant-generals come and take it; after which he lays down, 
and fleeps about an hour, rifes and makes his fecond meal: the 
fecvetanes are then called in, they read the letters that have been 
received during the day, and he gives his orders for an{wering 
them ; all this done, and the letters prepared for difpatch, abou 
it “ea three in the morning he goes to reit. On marching days 
where there is no immediate exigency, the army {eldom move 
betore eight o'clock, after Tippoo has taken his breakfatt; he 
goes in his palanquin, on the march, and if any thing particular 
occurs, he immediately mounts his horfe.’ % 

A great Curioiity having now gone abroad concerning thefe 
very diltant countries, the public no doubt will anxioufly with 
_ ge -umarseo this interefting work, in {uch able hands 

ties nese M. T. 
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Art. vi. Enfield’s Hiflory of Philofophy, 
[Continued from Vol. X11. p. 254.) 

HAVING in a former review fpoken of this work as a hiftory 
ef opinions, and not of fables, we wifhed to have prefented our 
readers with extracts ccmprehending the leading doétrines of 
the moft eminent philofophers among the ancient Greeks. 


: But 
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Fnfield’s Hiffory of Philofophy. as 


But we fha!! only felect one example, as a fpecimen of. the man- 
ner in which this part of the hiftory is treated, and of that libe- 
rality, which invariably characterizes our author, when deli- 
neating the characters of pagans. 

There is no character of antiquity more juftly celebrated than 
that of Socrates, and none of whom.more honourable mention 
fhould be made, in a work like the prefent. Socrates was born 
of parents in a low rank of life. His father was a ftatuary ; his 
mother a midwife. He was brought up to his father’s o¢cu- 
pation, and continued for fome time to practife the art of a 
ftatuary at Athens. He was at length noticed by Crito, an 
Athenjan of great wealth, on account of his genius and pro- 
bity, and the education of Crito’s children was entrufted to 
him. By this mean he had an opportunity of attending the 
lectures of the moft eminent philofophers ; and relinquifhing his 
manual occupation, he devoted himlelf entirely to his favourite 
ftudies. Pollefled of uncommon talents, and having acquired 
a great variety af knowledge, he at length appears at Athens 
as a true philofopher, refcuing the Athenian youth from the 
deceitful reafonings of the fophifts, and conducting them in the 
path of wifdom to true dignity and happinefs. Vol. I. p. 159. 

‘ The method of intlruction, which Socrates chiefly made ufe 
of, was, to propofe a feries of queitions to the perfon with whom 
he converfed, in order to lead him to fome unforefeen conclu- 
fion. He firtt gained the confent of his refpandent to fome ob- 
vious truths, and then obliged him to admit others, from their 
relation, or refemblance, to thofe to which they had already af- 
fented. Without making ufe of any dire& argument or perfua- 
fion, he chofe to Icad the perfon he meant to inflrudt, to deduce 
the truths of which he withed to eonyince him, as a neceflary 
confequence from his own conceflions, He commonly conducted 
thefe conferences with fuch addrefs, as to conceal his defign, till 
the refpondent had advanced too far to recede. On fome occa- 
fions, he made ufe of ironical language, that vain mea might be 
caught in thcir own replies, and be obliged to confefs their ige 
norance. He never affumed the air of a morofe and rigid precep- 
tor, but communicated ufeful initruction with all the cafe and plea- 
fantry of polite converfation. 

‘ Socrates was not lefs dilinguifhed by his modefty than by 
his wifdom. His difcourfes betray no marks of arrogance or va- 
nity. He profeffed ‘*to know only this, that he knew nothing.” 
In this declaration, which he frequently repeated, he had no other 
intention, than to convince his hearers of the narrow limits of 
the human underftanding. Nothing was farther from his thoughts, 
than to encourage univerfal fcepticifm » on moral fubjects he al- 
ways expreffed himfclf with confidence and decifion ; but he was 
detirous of expofing to contempt the arrogance of thofe pretend- 
ers to {cience, who would acknowledge themfelves ignorant of 
nothing. The truth was, that Socrates, though eminently fur- 
nifhed, as we have already feen, with every kind of learning, pre 


ferred moral to fpeculative wifdom. Mgonvjnced that philofophy 
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26 PHILOSOPHY. 
is valuable, not as it furnifhes queftions for the fchools, but as 


it provides men with a law of life, he cenfured his shores 
for {pending all their tume an abitrufe ao into nature, os 
taking no pains to render themlelves ufeful to mankind. f 8 
favourite maxim was ; whatever is above us, doth not concern 
us. He ellimated the value of knowledge by ifs uulbty, and 1e- 
commended the udy of geometry, aitronomy and otner icignces, 
onl» fo far as they admit of a practical application to the purpotes 
of human life. His great object, in all his conferences and dif 
courfes, was to lead men into an acquaintance wath theintelves ; 
to convince them of their follies and vices ; to inf{pire them with 
the love of virtue ; and to farnifh them with ufeful moral initruc- 
tions. Cicero might, therefore, very juftly fay of Socrates, that 
he was the tirit who called down philofophy froin heaven to earth, 
and introduced her into the public walks and domeitic retirements 
of men, that fhe might initruct them concerning life and man- 
ners. ae oe 
¢ The moral leffons which Socrates taught, he himfelf dili- 


‘ oe } 


} } hilafnnhere ; er 
whence he excelled Other pnhipoioprers in per- 
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at pest, no lefs than in his method of mitruction. His cone 
duct was uniformly fuch as became a teacher of mora! wifdom. 

¢ Throuch his whole life, this good man difcovered a mind fu- 
pericr to the attractions of wealth and power. Contrary to the 
ecneral practice of the preceptors of his time, he inftructed his 


pupils without receiving tromthem any gratuity. He frequently 


retufed rich prefents, which were offered him by Alcibiades and 
others. though Importunately urged to accept them by his wife. 
The chief men of Athens were his Rewards: they fent him in 
provifions, as they apprehended he wanted them; he took what 
his prejent wants required, and returned the ref. Obferving the 
numerous articles of luxury, which were expofed to fale in 
Athens, he exclaimed, ** How many things are there, which [ 
do not want!” With Socrates, moderation fupplied the place of 
wealth. Jn his cloathing and food, he confulted only the de- 
mands of nature. He commonly appeared in a neat, but plain 
cloak, with his feet uncovered. Though his table was only fup- 
plied with fimple fare, he did not fcruple to invite men of fupe- 
rir rank to partake ot his meals. WV hen his wife, upon fome 


~* 


~~ 
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fuch occation, exprefied her diffatisfaction on being no better 
provided, he delired her to give herfelf no concern: for if his 
gueits were wife men, they would be contented with whatever they 
found at his table; if otherwife, they were unworthy of notice. 
Whilft others, fays he, live to eat, wife men eat to live. He 
found by experience that temperance is the parent of health. It 
was owing to his peri * gularity in this refpect, that he e{ca red 
infection in the midtt of the plague, which proved fo fatal to his 
fellow citizens.’ 


Uhis quotation being produc ed as an example of the man- 
mer, in which our author treats the characters and- opinions of 
the ether Grecian philofophers, we are obliged to pais overa 
very intereiting part of the narration concerning Socrates, and 
imiert his opinions: P. 37g. 


* Socrates, 
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-© Socrates,’ continues our author, ‘ left behind him nothing 
in writing; but his illuttrious pupils, Xenop *hon and Plato, have, 
in fome meafure, fupplied this defect. ‘The Memoirs of Socrates, 
written by Xenophon, afford, kowever, 2 much more accurate 
idea of the opinions of Socrates, and of his manner of teaching, 
than the Dialogues of Plato, who every where mixes his own 
conceptions and diction, and, as we fhall afterwards fee, thofe of 
other philofophers, with the ideas and language of his maiter. 
It is related, that when Socrates heard Plato recite his Lyfis, he 
faid, ** How much does this youn&® man make me fay, which I 
never conceived !”? Xe nophon denies that Socrates’ ever taught 
natura! _philofophy, or any mathematical fcience, and charges 
with milreprefentation dnd falfehood thofe who had afcribed to 
him dvfertations of this kind; probably reterring to Plato, ia 
whofe works Socrates is introduced as difcourfing upon thefe fub- 
jects. The truth appears to be, that the diflinguithing charatter 
of Socrates was that of a moral philofopher. 

The doctrine of Socrates, concerning God and religion, was 
rather practical than fpeculative. But he did not neglect to build 
the itructure ot religio. us fairh, 3 1 the firm foundation of an 
appeal to n tural appearances le taught, that the fupreme Be- 
ing, though invilible, is clearly féen in his works, which at once 
demonitrate his exiftenc e, and his wife and benevolent providence. 
This point is eftablifhed, with gre: at perf} vicuity and force of rea- 
foning, in his conferences with Ariltodemus, and with E uthyde- 
mus. ‘** Reflect,” fays he, “that your own mind diredls your 
body by its volitions, and you mutt be convinced that the inrel- 
ligence of the univerfe difpofes all things aceording to his plea- 
fure. —Can you imagine, that your eye is  ‘chpahle of difcerning 
difant objects, and that the cye ot God cannot, at the fame in- 
ftant, fee all things; or that, whilft your mind ‘contempl ates the 
attairs of ditterent countries, the under. inding of God cannot at- 
tend, at once, to all the affairs of the univerfe ? Such is the nae 
ture of the divinity, that he fees ail things, hears all things, ts 
every where prefent, and conttantly fuperimtends ail events.’ 
Again—* He who difpotes and directs the univerfe, who is the 
fource of all that is tair and good, who, amidft fucceffive changes, 
preferves the courfe of nature unimpaired, and to whole laws ail 
beings are fubject, this tapreme Deity, though himfelf invifible, 
is manitetily feen in his magnificent operations.—Learn, thea, 
from the things which are pi oduced; infer the exiftence of an 
javilible power, a id to reverence the divinity 

¢ Befides the one ft upreme D ity, Socrates ‘edmirted the exift- 
ence of beings who potiefs 4 middle ftation between God and man, 
to whofe immediate agency he aferibed the ordinar y phenomena of 
nature, and whom he fuppofed to be particularly concerned in 
the management of human affairs. Hene C, {peaking of the gods, 
who take care of men, he fays, ** Let it futtice you, whilft you 
obferve their works, to revere and honour the gods: and be per- 
fuaded, that this is the way in which they make themfelves 
known ; for, among all the gods, who beftow bleffings upon men, 
there are none, wht, in the diitribution of their favours, make 
themielves vifible to mortals.” Hence, he fpoke of thunder, 


wind, 
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wind, and other agents in nature, as fervants of God, and en- 
couraged the practice of divination, under the notion, that the 
ods fometimes difcover future events to good men. 

‘+ 1f thefe opinions concerning the fuprenme Being, and the 
fubordinate divinities, be compared, there will be no difficulty in 

crceiving the grounds upon which Socrates, though an advocate 
tor the exiltence of one fovereign power, admitted the worfhip of 
inferior divinities. Hence he declared it to be the duty of every 
one, in the performance of religious rites, to follow the cuitoms 
of his country. At the fame time, he taught, that the merit of 
all religious offerings depends upon the character of the worthip- 
per, and that the gods take pleafure in the faerifices of none but 
the truly pious. ‘ The man,”’ fays he, ‘¢ who honours the gods 
according to his ability, ought to be chearful, and hope for the 
greateft bleilings ; for, from whom may we reafonably entertain 
higher expectations, than from thofe who are mott able to ferve 
us? or how can we fecure their kindnefs, but by plealing them ¢ 
or, how pleafe them better, than by obedience :” 

‘ Concerning the human foul, the opinion ef Socrates, accord- 
ing to Xenophon, wag, that it is allied to the divine Being, not 
by a participation of effence, but by a fimilanty of nature; that 
man excels all other animals in the faculty of reafon, and that 
the exillence of good men will be continued after death, jn a ftate 
in which they will receive the reward of their virtue. Although 
it appears that, on this latter topic, Socrates was not wholly free 
from uncertainty, the confolation which be profeffed to derive 
from this faurce in the immediate profpect of death, leaves little 
room to doubt, that he entertained a real belief and expeCation 
of immortality. The doctrine which Cicero afcribes to Socrates, 
on this head, is, that the human foul is a divine principle, which, 
when it patles out of the body, returns to heaven; and that this 
paflage is moft eafy to thofe who have, in this life, made the 
sreateft progrefs in virtue. 

* The fyttem of morality, which Socrates made it the bufinefs 
of his lite to teach, was raifed upon the firm baiis of religion. The 
firil principles of virtuous conduct, which are common to all man- 
kind, are, according to this excellent moralilt, Jaws of God: and 
the conclulive argument by which he fupports this opinion is, 
that no man departs from thefe principles with impunity. “Ie 
is frequently poitible,” fays he, ** for men to fcreen themfelves 
from the penalty of human laws, but no man cag be unjuft, or 
ungrateful, without fuffering for his crime: hence, I conclude, 
that thete laws mult have proceeded from a more excellent legif- 
tator than man.” Socrates taught, that true felicity is not to be 

crived from external poileiliogs, but from wifdom, which con- 
filis in the Knowledge and prattice of virtue ; that the cultivation 
of virtuous manners 1s neceflarily attended with pleafure, as well 
as profit; that the honeft man alone is happy ; and that it is abfurd 


to attempt to feparate things, which are in nature fo clofely 
united as virtue and intereft.’ 


It was not till late that the Romans difcovered much inclis 
pation for philofophy. The rife of it is to be dated from an em- 
| * bafly, 
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bafly, which the Athenians fent to the Romans, deprecating a 
fine, which had been inflicted on them. By this vifit of phi- 
lofophers from Greece, the Roman youth caught a [pirit of 
inquiry, and became admirers of the Greek roam ‘The 
Greek philofophy having been thus tranfplanted to Rome, the 
exotic plant flourifhed with vigour in its new foil.’ 

In this part of the hiftory, which defcribes the ftate of phi- 
lofophy among the Greeks and Romans, we would juft obferve, 
that the reader is brought acquainted with moit of the more 
folid writers of antiquity. And we think it an excellence in 
the prefent work, that wherever a title to a book in a foreign 
language is mentioned, or a quotation made from a foreign 
writer, a tranflation is ufually fubjoined. And if men of learn- 
ing would be always thus condefcending, at leaft on popular 
and interefting fubjects, they would, we apprehend, render im- 
portant fervice to the lefs informed, but inquilitive reader, 
without interrupting the pleafure of the generous and polifhed 
fcholar. 

When barbarifm overwhelmed the Roman empire, philofo- 
phy was cultivated by the Arabians : which, however, was by no 
means encouraged by ‘ their illiterate prophet,’ or affiited by 
the genius of his religion. Tohis, like all itate religions, was 
fo formed, as to keep the people in ignorance. ‘The acceffion 
of the family of the Abbafides, however, (which was in the one 
hundred and twentieth year of the Hegira, or the feven hun- 
dred and forty-ninth of the Chriftian era) proved the dawning 
of philofophy, which in the caliphate of Abel- Abbas Al-Mamon 
appeared in meridian fplendour. From this period, feveral emi- 
nent philofophers appeared among the Saracens, of whom the 
molt diftinguifhed was Averroes. 

On tracing the ftate of philofophy among the chriftian fathers, 
our author has proved himfelf to be, not only a perfon of extenfive 
reading, and clear difcernment, but fuperior to many of thofe 
theological prejudices, which too often betray chriftian writers 
into trifling; and which, inftead of fuffering them to be in- 
quirers after facts, have made them little more than filly vifion- 
aries, or fturdy polemics. | 

The hiftory of philofophy among the oriental chriflians, 
from the feventh century to the taking of Conftantinople , 
among the weftern chriftians, from theYeventh century to the 
twelfth, and the hiftory of that barbarous jargon, called The 
Scholaftic Philofophy, will fuggeft many important refleétions 
to the philofophical inquirer, on the credulity of the human 
mind, when under the power of fuperftition, and the tendency 
of fuperftition to weaken the human underftanding, and to re- 
tard the progrefs of philofophy. : 

The latter part of this work which commences with the 
revival of letters, and concludes with the beginning of the 
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prefe nt century, Com; rehending the times, W rhen learning was! 


refcued from the thorns and br jars of barb: rien, and philofophy 
rejtored to its ancient honours, is highly important. 

(Vol. mp. 413.) ‘If, at thi period, philofophy was much 
‘odehred tothe revival of letters, it was not lefs benctited by the 
reformation of religion. For, no fooner did the frrends of truth 
nd ue apply themielves to the correction of religtous errors, 
x. endeavo ir to free mankind from the voke of ecclefiaflical do- 
: ation. to which the whole wettern world had for many ages 
tamely fubmitted, than philotophy, which had been loaded with 
the fame chains with religion, began co lift up her head, and to 
breathe afreer air. Determined no longer to yield implicit obe- 
dience to human auth sions but to exercile their own underftand- 
; . and fellew their own judgements, thefe bold reformers pro- 
fecuted religious and phil fophic al i with an independent 
{pirit, which foon led them to difcover the futiliry and abfurdity 
ot the fcholaftic method of philofop! fing, and enabled them at 
t! {fame time, ina great mcaiure, to correct the errors of philo- 
fo: hv, and to refo m the corruptions ot reli vion. 

¢ The fludy of antient laneuace 3 being now revived, and the 
zits of cloquence and criticifm havink now refumed their ancient 
fation, the reformers were foon convinced, that ignora ince and 

if yng the prineipa il caufes of the corr uption 
doctrine and difcipline in the church. Hence, whilft thefe 


‘ r 
f and zealous frie of truth ardently longed™tor the re- 
formation ot religion, they were earneltiy defirous to fee philo- 
{oy | to its former purity; and their bold attempts to 
error and prejudice indirectly contributed to the 
correction of philofophy, and the advancement of learning.’ 
ter “on modern attempts to improve diale&tics 
iphylics,” the account of Mr. Locke and his writings is 
- s 
cloie our extracts with an interefting account of 
utiiaary inthe bright conilellation of philofophersy 
Newton was horn at Woelitrope, in Lincolnfhire, in 
thes ¢: ufand tix hundred and forty-two. He received 
the oT i {chool at Grantham. He gave 
' that 4 ‘ sentus, which afterwards per- 
irit after knowledge, and 
' cility with which he firt conceived the 
t by chid, Pho. h not mattentive to claflical ftudies, 
i the ch: ert ot hi netrating and exalted un- 
ras mathematical ference, in which, not content- 
¢ | tC com) Lento of whatever had. been already, 
vy offers, be Was wonderiully afliduous and fuccefsful ia 
t : 

i , Cambridge boafts the honour of having 
Newton. His firtt preceptor was the-celebrated geome- 
: ree oo —— : Jn a — on bs h undred And fixty- 

en, ew? His ce¢ “% iaiter of arts, and was foon 


atterwards admitted icllow of Friniry co 
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cafan grotefl or of mathematics. In one thoufand fix hundred 
and cighty-eight, he was choten reprefentative in the convention 
senhineeea tor the univerlity, and continued to adorn this high 
{tation till the difflolution of this parliament in the year one thou- 
fand feven hundred and one ; he was alfo appointed mailer of the 
mint, and in this poft rendered fignal fervice to the public. In 
the vear one thoufand feven hundred and three, he was elected 
refident of the royal fociety, and remained in that office as long 
as he lived. 
¢ Whillt Newton gave many proofs of his aftonifhing capacity 
for mathematical refe: arches, he thewed himfelf poffeffed of a mind 
equally c: a: able of extending the know ledge of nature, by the re- 
ports which he made to the royal fo ciety of many curious and 
unportant se riments in natural philofophy. In the year one 
thoufand fix hundred and feventy-one, his papers on the proper- 
tes of lie t were re: ad to that fociety, from which it appeared that 
' ‘+h had hitherto been e3 pl. uned by ingenious but un- 
* a pothefes, was in fact owing toa property in the rays 
hi itherto unobfe rved, their different de grees ot refrangi« 
bility. ‘Shefe papers were afterwards completed ; and, in the 
year one thou ‘and feven hundred and four, the whole was pub- 
lifhed in three books, under the general title of ** Optics; or, a 
Treatife of the Reflections, Refractions, Infleions, and Colours 
of Lighr. 
The refult of tlis great philofopher’s fuccefsful endeavours 


<s 


to fubject the p/enomena of nature to the laws of mathematics, 
was firft communicated to the public in the year one thoufand fix 

hundred and ciehty-feven, in the immortal work entitled, Philo- 
feophia naturalis Prinei pia mathematica, ** Mathematic al Principles 
ot Natural Philofophy :?? thi ig was fucceecd ed by ieveral treatifes 


purely mathematical, in which the wonde ul genius of this great. 
geometriciap is further difpl: ly ed. His Method of Fluxions was 
fir! publifhed in one thoufa nd feven Saatel and four, 

‘ In the midit of his phil ofophical and mathematical labours, 
Newton found leifure to attend to critical inquiries. He wrote 
a treatife ‘*On the Chronology of ancient Kingdoms,” in which, 
from a diligent comparifon of various notes of time in antient 
writers with each other, and with affronomical phenomena, he 
concludes, that, in former fyitems of chronology, the more ree 
mote events of ancient hiftory are placed too far backwards. He 
aliv wrote commentaries on Daniel, and on the Revelations. 

¢ Notwithflanding the flrenuous exertion of the faculties, which 
the profound refearches_of this philofopher muft have required, 
he lived to the eighty-filth year of his age. This glory of the 
Britifh nation, and ornament of human nature, left the world in 
the year one thoutand feven hundred and twenty-feven. During, 
his life he rofe to higher reputation, and after his death shialaed 
a greates name, than had been the lot of any former philofopher.’ 

p. 610. * To give the reader a perfect idea of the philofophy 
of Newton, would be to condyé him through every part o his 
philofophical works. We muft content ourfelves with a brief age 
count ef the defign and plan of his Principia, and a few mifcellae- 
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neous obfervations chiefly extracted from the Queries fubjoined re 
his Optics. , ; 2 

« Diffatisfied with the hypothetical grounds on which former 
philofophers, particularly Des Cartes, had faifed the trucure 
of natural philofophy, Newton adopted the manner of philofo- 
phifing introduced by lord Bacon, and determined to raite « fyf- 
tem of atural philofophy on the bafis of experiment. He tard it 
down as a fundamental rule, that nothing is to be affumed as 2 
principle, which is not eftablifhed by obtervation and experience, 
and that no hypothefis is to be admitted into pliyfics, except as a 
queftion, the truth of which is to be examined by its agreement 
with appearances. ‘** Whatever,” fays he, ** is not deduced from 

henomena, is to be called an hypothefis: and hypothefes, whe- 
ther phytical or metaphyfical, whether of oceult qualities or me- 
chanical, have no place in experimental philofophy.” In this 
philofophy, propofitions are drawti from phenomena, and are rene 
dered general by induction. This plan of philofophifing he pur- 
fued in two different methods, the analytic and tynthetic; col- 
letting from certain phenomena the forces of nature, and the more 
fimple laws of thefe forces, and then proceeding, on the founda- 
tion of thefe, to eftablifh the reft. In explaining, for example, 
the fy item of the world, he firft proves trom experience that the 
power of gravitation belongs to all bodies: then, affuming this 
as an e@ftablifhed principle, he demonftrates by mathematical rea- 
foning, that the earth and fun, and all the plancts, mutually at- 
tract each other, and that the fmallelt parts of matter in each 
have their feveral attractive forces, which are as their quantities 
of matter, and which, at cifferent diftances, are inverfely as the 
fquares of their diflances. In invettigating the theorems ot the 
Principia, Newton made ufe of his own analytical method of 
fiuxions ; but, in explaining his fvitem, he has followed the fyn- 
thetic method of the antients, and demoniirated the theorems 
geometrically. 

* The leading defign of the Principia is, from certain phene- 
mena of motion to invetligate the forces of nature, and then, 
trom thefe forces to demonflrate the manner in which other phe- 
nomena are produced. The former is the end towards which the 
general propofitions in the firft and fecond books are directed ; the 
third book affords an example ef the latter, in the explanation 
@ the fyflem of the world. 

* The laws of motion, which are the foundation of the New- 
tonian fyftem are thefe three: 1. Every body perfeveres in its 
fiate of reft, or of uniform motign in a right line, unlefs com- 
pelled, by fome force imprefied upon it, to change its ftate. 
z. The change of motion is proportional to the force impreffed, 
and is made in the direction of the right line in which that force 
is imprefled. 3. To every action an equal reaction is always op- 
poled; or the mutual a¢hons of rwo bodies upon each other are 
equal, and in contrary directions, 

_* On the grounds of thefe laws, and certain corollaries dedue 
jible trom them, by the help of geometrical principles and rea- 
fonings Newton, in the firit book, demonftrates in what manner 
eentripetai derces may be found; what is the motion of bodies in 
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excentric conic feftions ; how, from given foci, elliptic, parabo- 
lic, and hyperbolic orbits may be found; how the orbits are to 
be found when neither focus is given; how the motions may be 
found in given orbits; what are the laws: of the re@ilineal afcent 
and defcent of bodies; how the orbits of bodies revolving by 
means of any centripetal force may be found ; what is the motion 
of bodies in moveable orbits, and what the motion of the apfdes ¢ 
what is the motion of bodies in given fuperficies, and the recipros 
cal motion of pendulums ; what are the motions of the bodies tend- 
ing towards each other with centripetal forces; and what the 
attractive forces of bodies fpherical, or not fpherical. In the 
fecond book, Newton treats of the motion of bodies which are 
refited in the ratio of their velocities; of the motion of bodies 
refified in the duplicate ratio of their velocities ; of the motion of 
bodies refifted partly in the ratio of the velocities, and partly im 
the duplicate of the fame ratio; of the circular motion of bodies 
in refifting mediums ; of the denfity and compreflion of fluids ; of 
the motion and refiftance of pendulums; of the motion of fluids, 
and the refiltance made to projected bodies ; of motion propagated 
through fluids; and of the circular motion of fluids. 

‘ By the propofitions’ mathematically demonftrated in_thefe 
books, chiefly thofe of the firft three fections, the author, in the 
third book, derives from the celeftial phenomena, the forces of 
gravitation with which bodies tend towards the fun and the feve- 
ral planets. He then proceeds, by other propofitions, which are 
alfo mathematical, to deduce from thefe forces the motions of the 
planets, the comets, the moon, and the tides; to afcertain the 
magnitude and form of the planets; and to explain the caufe of 
the preceffion of the equinoxes.’ 


With refpect to Dr. E.’s fhare in this work, we would re- 
mind the reader, that it is not to be confidered as a mere tranf- 
lation. As a reprefentation of Brucker, we think it judicioufly 
arranged, and ingenioufly epitomized. Of the compofition, 
we have already Cokes, as poffeffed of eafe and elegance, and 
find no reafon to alter our judgment. Dr. E. we think has 
introduced the German hiftorian in fuch a drefs, as cannot fail 
to recommend him to the man of literature, as well as to the 
mere Englifh reader, who feeks for inftruction in an enter- 
taining form. A. ¥. 





ArT. vil. 4n Account of the Trial of Samuel George Grant, 
before a General Court Martial, held at Chatham Barracks, on 
Wednefday, March 21, 1792, and pa in Days, for 
having advifed and perfuaded Francis Heritage and Francis 
Stephenfon, two Drummers in the Coldflream Regiment, to de 
fert. By John Martin, of Richmond-buildings, Soho, So- 
licitor for the Prifoner, Author of An Enquiry into the State 
of the legal and judicial Polity of Scotland. 8vo. p. 116. 
pr. 2s. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. 
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THERE is no fpecies of ufurpation, of which a free people 
ought to be fo jealous, as that of a military court, which is 
ather tolerated than authorifed by the common law of Eng- 
land, of which, indeed, it feems to be an invation. On fuch 
occafions, neither the rank, fituation, nor character of the per- 
fon {uppoled to be aggrieved, ought to have the Jeaft influence 
upon the public mind ; becaufe that violation of juftice, which 
proftrates the rufhan of to-day, may overwhelm the honeft and 
Virtuous citizen of to-morrow. 

Samuel George Grant entered into partnerfhip, on the 2oth 
of December, 1790, with James Rutherford, of Charing-crofs, 
and the bufineis they were engaged in (one not of the moit 
honourable kind) was that of enlifting, or, more properly {peak- 
ing, precuring men for the king’s and Eaft-India company’s 
fervice. 

Among others, the prifoner was employed by captain Alexan- 
der Campbell, of the 74th regiment of foot, to raife a certain 
number of recruits for him; and fuch was his affiduity and fuc- 
cefs, that his employer expreffed the moft earneft with that he him- 
{elf would enter, and be attefted, a circumftance which would 
have been peculiarly beneficial to the captain, as it would have 
at once enabled him to have fecured the exclufive pofleffion of 
an ufeful recruiting ferjeant, and to charge the pay allowed 
Grant to government. 

The priioner, however, declined fuch a ferious engagement, 
and it does not appear in proof, that he was ever enlifted or at- 
tefted; in fhort, he never pafled through the neceflary cere- 
monies to entitle him to be called, either ae jure or de facio, a 
foldier. 

About the beginning of laft January, two drummers be- 
longing to the duke of York’s (the Coldftream) regiment of 
foot, applied to Grant to be enlifted. This was accordingly 
done, and they were carried on board an Eaft-lndiaman. 
Here his conduct appears to have been culpable in the extreme, 
for there is little doubt but that he was privy to their defertion ; 
yet the municipal law ought alone to have been feforted to for 
his punifhment. 

On the 3d of February, two feveral penalties of 5]. each 
were levied on his goods, * for receiving regimental necefla- 
ries,’ and on the 17th of the fame month he was feized by a 
ferjeant of the Coldftream, and foon after committed as a de- 
ferter to the Savoy prifon. A writ of babeas corpus was then 
fued out, but on the return made, in confequence of the affi- 
davits of the two drummers, who had been taken from on 
board the Melville Cattle, the prifoner was remanded by lord 


Kenyon, who would allow ne delay whatever to his folicitor, 
to coniider the fame, 
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Grant was foon after brought to a court-martial at Chat- 
fham-barracks ; he objected, however, to the jurifdiction of 
his court, as not being competent, but this was over-ruled. 

The firft queftion to be determined was, whether or not the 
prifoner is actually a foldier ? 

¢ And here another preliminary queftion prefents itfelf,’ fays 
Mr. Martin, ‘ viz. by whom fhall this queftion be determined ? 
‘The common law of England in this point is itrongly exprefled 
in the 18th chapter of magna charta.’? ** No man fhall be taken 
or imprifoned, or be diffeifed of his freedoms or liberties, or free 
cuftoms, or be outlawed or exiled, or any otherways defiroyed ; 
nor we will not pafs upon him, nor condemn him, but by lawful 
judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land.” * By the 
lawful judgment of his peers, \ord Coke fays is meant the verdict 
of his cquals, that is of men of his own condition; and by the 
Jaw of the lahd is meant, the due courfe and procefs of law.’ 

* If this adjudication (adds he) by the military court is good, 
it carries with it the moft alarming confequences to the liberty 
of the fubject: for thereby the civil liberty of every mam in the 
kingdom is placed under the controul of courts-martial, who 
may, if they pleafe, adjudge any man to be a foldier, and punifh 
him by martial law; and the prefent trial affords a ftriking in- 
dtance how far military men may be difpofed to extend their ju- 
rifdi¢tion upon a profecution initituted by command of a prince 
of the blood royal.’ 

We look upon this to be a fubjeé&t deferving the moft ferious 
enquiry and confideration, and cannot help obferving, before 
we conclude this, article, that the prefent trial feems to have 
been conducted in a manner, that ought to make the people 
exceedingly jealous of the extenfion of military jurifdiction ; 
and awake to that dias which is naturally produced from the 
dependent fituation of thofe who adminifter martial law. 





ART. vill. An Account of the Expences incurred by the Solici- 
tors employed by the Houfe of Commons, in the Impeachment 
againft Warren Haftings, Efg,; with Obfervations. 8vo. p. 
155. pr. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 1792. : 
We are told in the preface, that the chatges of Mr. Haft. 

ings’s impeachment are here fubmitted to the public infpeétion, 

© as 4 ee curiofity.” We perceive by the dccount current. 
of Mefirs. Wallis and Troward, the folicitors, that their ‘bill,. 
from the commencement of the profecution to the 8th of 

March, 1791, amounts to the fum of 36,9601. 2s. gd. This 

does not, however, include all the expences incurred by the 

nation ; for we are informed that the additional items for build- 
ing and keeping the fcaffolding in Weftminfter-hall in repair; 
the eon to heralds ; the charges of printing, fees of clerks, 
mefiengers, &c. will fwell the account to a much larger fum, 
and that 60,000l. will be expended before the trial is clofed. 
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‘ The miniiter of England,’ fays the editor, has unequvio- 
cally given to Mr. Haitings, the credit of having preferved the 
eaftern empire to Great-Britain in the laft war. In the fame war 
we loft a great empire in the weft. The annual expences of the 
great empire we have lof, are not, as we are informed from to- 
lerable authority, above one hundred and twenty thoufand pounds 
under its new confitution. Under our old conftitution, we will- 
ingly pay 4alf that fum, to bring a man to juftice, who has pre- 
ferved, what the India minifter has emphatically called the 
brighteR jewel in the Britifh crown; a mott fingular and curious 
circumftance, and well worthy the attention of the philofopher, 
the moralift, and the hiftorian.’ 

In the firft year of the impeachment (1788) the court fat 
thirty-five days, thirteen of which ‘ were confumed in {peeches,’ 
and yet the two articles of the Benares and Begum charges 
were not concluded. 

In the next year (1789) the court went through ¢ one half 
of one article only,’ and though it * nominally fat eighteen 
days,’ the lords were fent eleven times to their own houfe, to 
determine upon the admiflibility of evidence ; fo that in point 
of fact, there was not fo much real bufine/s done in ‘ the whole 
of the fecond year, as in two days of the firft.’ 

In the third year (1790) the court fat feventeen days, and 
finifhed ‘ the other half’ of the article of prefents. : 
In the fourth year (1791) the court fat five days only, and 

clofed the profecution with the article of contracts. 

It is impoffible for us to enter into the minutia of the ex. 
pences here complained of, * as a profufe wifte of the public 
money.” We fhall, therefore, content ourfelves with ftating 


the refpective charges in the grofs. 
| | oo Ser 

Amount of biu, from the commencement es 8 «6 

the profecution to1788, May14 - - 1S #4 89 
Ditto, from 1788, May 17, to 1788, Sept.15 2,332 9 4 
Amount of money paid to witnefles, India 

clerks, and officers of the houfe of com- g 

tions, for feffion 1788, as fettled by the f 17° 1? 6 
r managers, and allowed by the treafury - 

mount of bill fram 1788, Sept. 17, to 178 

July14 se ean , fa ee » } 73652 15 6 
Ditto, from 1789, July 15, to 1790, June 9 %782 2 4 


Ditto, from 1790, June 16, to 19Q1, _ 6 6,984 13 11 
Ditto, from 1791, June 12, to 1792; ch$ 1,860 6 4 





£. 36,960 2 9 
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Art. 1x. The Evidences of the Fewifh and Chriftian Revela- 
tions. By the Rev. Henry Murray, a. 8. Second Edi- 
dition. 8vo. 275 Pages. Price 4s. fewed. Dublin, Moore. 
London, Robinfons. 1791. 


Own fo beaten a topic as that of the evidences of Revelation, 
it is not to be expected that new arguments of great weight in 
determining the queftion, fhould be difcovered. There is, 
however, fome merit in arranging old arguments in fuch a me- 
thod, as to bring them, like converging rays, to their proper 
point; and ftill more in ftating them with fuch clearnefs, as 
to give them their full effeét in producing conviction. In both 
thefe refpeéts this publication is of value. 

The method of the work, though the author has given his 
readers no afliftance in difcovering it either by a table of con- 
tents, or an index, is accurate, and appears to be the refult of 
an extenfive acquaintance with the fubject. 

A concife furvey is in the firft place taken of natural religion, 
to prove that with refpect to its true theory, the ancient hea- 
thens were exceedingly ignorant; that in the practice of its 
duties they fell into grofs and childifh abfurdities ; and that they 
were neither capable of framing a perfect fyftem of morals, nor, 
if framed, of enforcing it by fufficient fanctions. Hence it is 
inferred, that under the government of a wife and good Deity, 
a revelation may be reafonably expected, and confequently, 
that when any revelation comes with all the authenticity of hu- 
man teftimony, confiftent in its parts, and not inconfiftent 
with the knowledge which the glimmerings of natural religion 
afford us, it ought to be received. It is next enquired whe- 
ther the Jewifh and Chriftian revelation poflefles thefe charac- 
ters. The fublime nature of the Deity expreffed in the Old 
Teftament, the peculiar fuitablenefs of the Jewith law to the 
purpofe of preferving the belief and worfhip of one God, the 
purity of its moral precepts, and the wifdom of its civil inftitu- 
tions ; the unparalleled excellence of the Chriftian law, both in 
its moral code, and the efficacious motives by which it enforces 
the practice of virtue; and the actual effect of the principles and 
inftitution of thefe religions on the ftate of mankind, are in- 
fifted upon as internal characters, which render their divine 
original hizhly probable. 

The way being thus prepared, the author next proceeds to 
the more direct evidence arifing from the authentcity of the 
facred books, and the credibility of their hiftorical contents. 
With refpeét to the Old Teftament, the abfurdity of fuppofing 
the Pentateuch to be written by Ezra, or by any other thanMofes, 
or of conceiving any other of the Hebrew feriptures, hiltori- 
cal, poetical or prophetical to have been forged, is fhewn from 
a variety of arguments both internal and external; the con- 
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current teftimony of Jewifh and Pagan writers to their credi-. 


bility, is adduced; and the Jewifh difpenfation is maintained 
to have been of great ufe in preferving the knowledge and wor- 
fhip of one God, to “ hold up the candle of revelation to a 
benighted world,” and to prepare the way for the coming of 
Chrift. A diftinét examination of fome of the principal objec- 
tions againft the Jewifh revelation is fubjoined, particularly 
thofe drawn from the hiftury of the fall, from the variety of 
colour found in the human race, from the late date which it 
aligns to the creation of the world, from the Jewifh ceremo- 
nics, from the deftruction of the Canaanites, &c. With re~ 
fpeét to the New Teftament, the authenticity of its books.1s 
eftablifhed upon the concurrent teftimony of a number of Chrif- 
tian fathers by whom they are frequently and fully cited, and of 
the early Chriftian churches by whom they were received, 
as well as by many internal circumftances, particularly their 
wonderful agreement in minute particulars with the well-known 
hittory of the times. In order to complete the proof, the direct 
evidence, ariling from prophecy and miracies, is diftinctly 
ftated. 

The nature and defign of the evidence from prophecy is ex- 
plained ; reafons are afligned for the apparent irregularity and 
obicurity of the prophecies; the propriety of fuppofing them 
capable of a double application is maintained ; much ftrefs is 
Jaid upon the coincidence of the numerous prophecies of the 
Meffiah in the perion of Chrift; the time of the appearance of 
Chiift is fhewn to agree with the expectation of the Jews con- 
cerning the Mefliah ; and particular notice is taken of the pro- 
phecy of \lofes concerning the future ftate of the Jews, and 
that of Chrilt concerning the deftruction of Jerufalem ; and 


the Jewith prophets and Pagan oracles are compared, to fhew. 


that the latter are as inferior to the former, as counterfeit to 
fterling coin. 3 

In {tating the evidence from MIRACLES, the poffibility of 
fuch immediate interpofitions of divine power in atteftation of a 
truth is maintained: it is argued, that it is no fufficient proof 
that any fuppofed fact has not happened, that it does not agree 
with experience; that the evidence froin teftimony may be fo 
decifive as to overcome every difficulty arifing from the pre- 
vious improbability of the event; and that if a divine revela- 
tion be at all made, miracles are neceflary to prepare the way 
for its reception, ‘That the miracles recorded in the fcriptures 
were really wrought, is concluded from the following config 
derations : “That with refpe@ to the Jewith miracles, the rela- 
tion of them is interwoven with and infeparable from the civil 
hittory : with refpect to the miracles of Chrift, that unlefs they 
are admitted, the common faéts related in the New Tefament 
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are wholly unaccountable, particularly the fteady adherence of | 
his difciples and the hatred of the Jews; that had ’Chrift own. 
himfelf incapable of performing miracles, it would have 
extreme folly to found his pretenfions upon them, and wholly 
impoffible that he fhould upon this ground have made fo many 
converts ; that the apoftles bore their teftimony to thete: mira- 
cles in the very age, and on the very fpot, where they were 
{aid to be performed ; they concurred in this atteftation, and 
the conftant profeffion of Chriftianity, at the expence of their 
worldly fubftance and the hazard of their lives; and laftly, that 
the Chriftian religion taught by a few poor and illiterate men ° 
was fo generally embraced. The miracles of the refurrection 
of Chrift, and of ‘he gift of tongues to the apoitles, are diftinctly 
confidered, and the concurrent teftimony of Jews and Gen- 
tiles,-enetnies to the miracles of Chrift, is adduced. In fine, 
the Heathen miracles are compared with the Chriftian, and 
fhewn to differ from them eflentially in many particulars.’ To 
thefe arguments the author adds others drawn from the life and 
manners of Chrift, from the conduct and fufferings of the 
Apoftles and primitive Chriftians. The work concludes with a 
comparifon of the evidence of the Chriftian religion with that _ 
of Mahometanifm ; remarks on the furprizing correfpondence 
of types and ant itypes, in the fcriptures; and a refutation of 
fundry objections drawn from the fuppofed obfcurity of the 
{criptures, from the want of univerfality in Chriftianity both 
with refpect to time and place, and from the myfterious nature 
of its doctrines. 

Of the forcible manner in which this writer"txhibits his 
arguments we {hall give a {fpecimen or two. In vindication of 
the authenticity of the Pentateuch, in reply to thofe writers who ’ 
fuppofed them the forgery of Ezra, Mr. M. argues thus : p. 29. 

‘ It cannot be faid, that the Jews were prone to adopt books 
as divine, without examination. They rejected the Apocrypha, 
which is a continued eulogium upon this people, defcribing them 
as contending mantully with powerful monarchs, for their laws 
and religion ; whilit the books which they have admitted, re- 
prefent them as rebels to both. It cannot be denied, that an at- 
tempt to impofe writings upon a nation, containing their hiftory, 
their civil and eccleiiaftical polity, would be confide ‘red as a 
chimerical project. But if this hiilory and thefe laws thould be 
found agreeable neither to the pailions of the princes, prietis, or 
people, fuch a fcheme becomes utterly improbable. This ine 
probability is, it poilible, heightened in the prefent cafe: for, 
as the Ifraclites were carly fettled in the land of Canaan, a man 
mutt believe that they had always fome form of governinent, 
which would make a change i in aftertimes harder, particularly as 
the laws in the Pentateuch are fo ftrift about property. Tefide:, 


it well deferves the reader’s attention, that no valid reafon 593 
been given, why any perfon or perfons fhould beftow ise om 
menfe pains, evidently neceflary tor compofing the lav «4 ‘he 
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prophets. All fictions have an end and defign. The author of 
this would, therefore, have confulted either his yrs ypiet omg 
the reputation of the Levites, of his nation, oF t ‘2 ance At 
But who can affert that Ezra confulted his own fame : : e 
only encomium paffed upon him in the whole {cripture is, that 
he was a ready feribe in the law of Mofes ; too {mall " compliment 
furely, to engage him in fo arduous a work. W ho can affert 
that he confulted the honour of the priefls and Levites ? The in- 
humanity of their anceflor to the Shechemites, 1s related with 
every aggravating circumftance. He is called by his father an 
jnilrument of cruelty, who declares that he will be divided in 
Jacob, and feattered in Ifrael. Agreeably to this declaration, 
the Levites had no portion of inheritance among their brethren, 
but are clafled among the firangers, the fatherlefs and the widows, 
as objeéts worthy of commiferation. The negligent conduct of 
the priefts in the time of Joafh, their impieties and debaucheries 
under Eli, is not the language of one who courted facerdotal ap- 

laufe. As to the national character of the Jews, it is unneceflary 
to tell either Chrittians or Infidels of their ingratitude, ftubborn- 
nefs and idolatry: thefe have been a topic for ridicule among the 
Jatter. Neither are their patriarchs or chief worthies without 
blemith. The failings of each are minutely fet down, whilft 
their virtues are of fuch akind, as would not acquire any extra- 
ordinary vencration from Gentiles, who would look rather for 
heroes of ancient renown, than for fhepherds of courteous bene- 
volent demeanour. The prophecies which paffed among the 
Hebrews for divine, were directly oppofite to their favourite pro- 
penfities. Thefe foretell, in plain terms, the calling of the Gen- 
tiles, the rejection of the Jews, and above all, the mean eflate of 
the Mefhah. ‘* O daughter of Jerufalem, thy King cometh 
** to thee lowly, and riding upon an afs.’” Who is fo ignorant 
of Jewifh prejudices, as to think that this could be the native 
effufion of a Jew. In fhort, their prophets are full of denunci- 
ations againit Kings, prietls and people. The laws by which they 
were guided, were not more agreeable. Thefe are fuch as no 
people, if left to themfelves, would receive, or no man think of 
impofing. Would any man, for inftance, make a law, that their 
ground fhould remain unfown every feventh year; that they 
fhould leave their frontiers unguarded three times annually, after 
having provoked the neighbouring nations; that they fhould be 
ieparated from all intercourfe with the heathen, by ceremonies, 
which made them odious to others, and were a burthen to theme 
felves. If, indeed, you fuppofe the legiflator affured of provi- 
dential interpofition, the whole is reafonable; while, on the 
contrary hypothefis, nothing can be more irreconcileable with 
every idea of policy and common fenfe. It is not thus that men 
forge. There are fome forgeries, in which, as no one has an 
intereit in their truth, falfehood may pafs undetected: but thefe 
books were the deeds by which the Jews held their eftates, and 
by which all matters of plea, ecclefiaftical and civil, were de- 
vided, There was no action, nay fcarce a thought of any indi-~ 
viduals within that community, which fome law or other does 


hot rcipect; fo that a. man who can believe that our flatute books 
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and our New Teftament could be impofed fraudulently upon us, 
may believe alfo, that the Old Tet'ament was pafled upon them 
at their return from captivity. Befides, fuppofing it pofhble 
that their laws and cuftoms were changed after that period ; if we 
reafon from analogy, we muft fuppofe that they, like other na- 
tions, would have adopted the laws of their conquerors, not 
fuch as they did. We fhould have had their adoration directed to 
two principles, to fire, and to the hoft of heaven; we fhould 
have had no temples built to God ; but facrifices offered on high 
places. It is alio worthy of remark, that from changes of cir- 
cumttances, feveral of their laws were ufelefs from that time, as 
Maimonides has obferved. It is therefore unreafonable to be- 
lieve that Ezra was the author of thefe laws; or that a ftiff- 
necked and rebellious people would fubmit tamely to fuch an 
egregious impofition. 

To make the abfurdity of this hypothefis fill more flagrant, 
I wifh much that a man would read over the book, of which, 
both Chriftians and Deifts allow Ezra to be the author, I mean 
that which bears his name. It would not require much candour 
to draw from him an acknowledgment, that, on the fuppeofition 
of an impofture, it is moit injudicioutly planned. He begins it 
by declaring, that the people were clafled according to their 
tribes ; that there was a genealogy of the priefts; that they and 
the Levites were divided according to their courfes ; that they 
looked for wrim and thummim; that there was an altar built ac- 
cording to the law; morning and evening facrifice ; the feait of 

affover and unleavened bread; and that thefe things were obe 
a before he came from Perfia at all; i.e. he fuppofes they 
obferved the effentials of this law, which, however, he was to 
forge afterward. I beg that the deiftical reader will confider this, 
and then afk himfelf whether it be poflible that fuch open and 
capital deceptions could be played of againft any people with 
fuccefs. 

Though he may allow this to be impracticable, yet he may ftill 
with to perfuade himfelf, that a project fo difficult might have 
been carried by temporizing with, and flattering all parties. But 
this cannot be faid in the prefent cafe. He did not temporize 
with the rich, becaufe they were compelled to reftore the lands 
of the poor which they had engrofled; which they certainly 
would not have done, if they knew that the law ordaining this 
reftitution was forged. See how many reafons are afligned by 
Montague, to account for the rich and powerful of Sparta re- 
figning their lands, not one of which can apply in the prefent 
inftance. He did not temporize with the priefts or people, for 
he forced them to put away their ftrange and idolatrous wives 
which they had married contrary to the law, and he has even 
made the names of the principal delinquents public. Undoubt- 
edly, men wounded in f, tender a point, would gladly have de- 
teéted any forgery or alteration in the canon. 

It is natural to think alfo, that if he conduéted his fehemes 
by the arts of adulation, he muft have complimented the Benja- 
mites, for their tribe formed a very refpectable portion of the 
remnant which returned; yet this does aot at all accord with the - 
account 
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necount given of their condu@, in the cafe of the Levite of 
Ephraim, for which enormity their whole body was extirpated, 
except fix hundred men. In every point of view, this hypothetis 
of a fiion is irrational. If Ezra forged the fcriptures, where 
did Nehemiah get the zeal, which prompted him to throw up the 
hich office of cup-bearer to the Pertian king, to bear affliction 
with the people of God ? How came it to pats, that fuch refrac- 
tory Jews, as refufed to conform to his regulations, fet up the 
fame law elfewhere ? How came it to pafs, that they who re- 
mained in the difperfion, fent their offerings to Judea, and went 
up in aftertimes to worfhip according to that law, at great trou- 
ble and expence? Why did the Hebrews bear up againit fuch 
oppolition in building their temple, and foon after undergo death 
in ereat numbers, for adhering to this law, i. e. to an impofition 
which they muft have known to be fuch? It has been afferted, 
that the Jews loft their language in the captivity, and that they 
were the moit barbarous of mankind at that period. Thefe two 
aflertions, though advanced for a different end, would, if true, 
prove that no man could write in that variety of ftyle obfervable 
trom Motes to Malachi; as alfo, that thofe ftupid Jews could 
not be the authors of their own admirable laws. Thus, it often 
happens that the overweening imaginations of infidelity, recoil 
upon itfelf. But it cannot be faid that their language was loft 
at that period. Though rhe captivity from the time of Jehoia- 
kim laited feventy years, yet from the utter defolation of the tem- 
pie, and the laft carrying away, it endured but about fifty ; fo 
that fuch of them as were feventy or eighty at their return, had 
been twenty or thirty when they were tranfplanted. Ezckiel, 
Zechariah, Haggai and Malachi, wrote their prophecies in He- 
brew about this time. It would certainly be a hardy affertion to 
fay, that Ezra might have written thefe under their names. To 
pais his own tor the works of cotemporaries, would be too fla- 

t adeceit. It would be quite irrelative to his defign to fay 
at fuch men lived, and wrote at that wra, if they never wrote 

. A child muft have feen the folly and inutility of fuch an 
attempt, and much more Ezra, who, on the fcheme of infidelity, 
mutt have been artful indeed. 1 entreat unbelievers to confider, 
whether it be at all probable that he would do this, or that he 
would invent Daniel’s prophecies, and yet fuppofe them to have 
been given publicly at Babylon; or that he would have invented 


Cyrus's deeree, which, according to their ideas, he mutt have 


done, becaufe the fcripture is referred to thercin. From the 
7 ou ged of the Jews, and fuch ancients as have inveftigated the 
{ubect, we are informed that he ile 
caditeaeiiien di tae “sg | that be changed the old Hebrew cha- 
tor the preient Chaldaic, becaufe the latter was better 


. - oy — bn ple, and 1s more elegant and convenient, as 
may he icen by a comparifon, It is doubtful whether he inter- 
period csucidations, fuch as putting the modern names of places 


ior the ancients, and fo on, becaufe thefe may be in general 
orserwite accounted tor. But if he did, this very procedure is 
a new-pre of that he was no impoitor, as he would ferupuloufly 
. wv ivorded what w ould io obvioufly dete& him. From the old 
jehiew Or Samaritan letters, rot being ufed after-the captivity, 
we 
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we are fupplied with another proof, In thefe ages, fhekels are 
dug up in Paletftine, having Jerufalem the holy, inicribed = 
them inthis old character; thefe muit theretore be older than 
Ezra, and confequently the Jews regarded themfelves as a pecu- 
liar and holy people beiore his days. Gibbon thinks that the 
JEthiopians learned the diftinction of meats, and the labbath from 
the Jews, who, in a wéry early period, fettled on the fides of the 
Red Sea. But there itill remains one unanfwerable argument to 
flew that Ezra could not invent the Old Teilament, and that 
is, the many plain prophecies contained therein, which have 
been wonderfully fulfilled fince, and are fulfilling at this day. 
This is a proot which all the fophittry of the fons of men can 
never evade,’ 

The following is our author’s reprefentation of the arguments 
for Chriftianity arifing from the character of Chrift. p. 200. 

¢ The character of Jefus Chrift, mutt, in my opinion, be ve 
perplexing toa Deift pretending to reflection. Whar can be 
wore alionifhing, that that he, it not the Mefhah indeed, fhould 
conceive a icheme fuch as that which he adopted, fo direétly the 
teverfe of what his countrymen cherifhed ? Deligning men ever 
lay their docirines in the prejudices of the people. All the mock 
Meiliahs flattered them with the hopes of temporal deliverance ; 
but Chrift endeavoured to root prejudices out of their minds. 
They expected a conqueror, he denied that he was one; the 
loved traditions, he rejeéted them; he {pared neither Pharifees, 
Sadducees or people; he interpreted the fcriptures in a manner 
different from that received among them, and in a way more 
agreeable to common fenfe. He practifed no ridiculous aufteri- 
ties, which gain fo much upon the vulgar; at twelve the fame 
dignity appears in him as at thirty ; and, what is unparalleled, 
he knew his office and dettination at that tender age; yet he ne- 
ver received the lectures of rabbies or philofophers. Now when 
we hear a child fpeak fomething quite above his years, we con- 
clude that he muft have received it from a mafter; yet there was 
no one upon earth from whom our Saviour could imbibe the 
doctrines which he delivered. It is very ftrange to hear him 
teaching with the authority of a lawgiver, without power in his 
bands, and eftablifhing his commands with fuch fanctions as are 
fitreft to work upon the heart ot man. He fpeaks with furprifing 
affurance of the fate of his religion, telling his difciples that they 
would be brought before kings and governors for his fake; that 
they would be fcourged, crucified, and perfecuted from city to’ 
city; that his gofpel fhould be preached unto all nations. It 
was jult after his difciples had acknowledged his pretenfions, 
that he told them he mutt die a fhameful death. Let an unbe- 
liever lay his hand on his heart, and afk himfelf whether an im- 

ftor would damp the ardour of his followers in this manner ? 

‘ It is obfervable that where natural religion left any thing 
defective, his revelation juft fupplics that, but never gratifies one 
qucilion of mere curiofity, which, however, would have plealed 
the vulgar mightily. Neither‘did he give into the then prevail- 
ing paflion for ritual obfervances ; he makes almoft the whole of 
his worfhip to contitt in a fpiritual temper, and inftituted only two 
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fimple ceremonies, viz. Baptifm and the Supper of the Lord, 
There is in his teaching fuch a mixture of dignity and conde- 
fcenfion, that illiterate men, like the evangeliits, could never 
have conceived it, without an original to copy atter. Take any 
human invention, for inftance, Zenophon’s Memorabiles, and 
compare it with Chrilt’s mode of inftruction. What 1S he then, 
when the greate? light of Paganifm thus fhrinks before him? So- 
crates argues for and againff ; feems rather ftudious of perplexing 
others, than of opening truths; ufes ridicule and fatire: ufes 
feveral fophifms which cannot ftand the tet ; falls in with the 
errors of Polytheifm. It is mentioned as a great thing, that he 
and Xenocrates reformed, each a man, viz. Phocdon and Pole- 
mon. Chrift’s images and allufions are to be found in nature, 
therefore ever natural; whereas Socrates alludes to the lefs 
known manners and arts of Athens. The references of the for- 
mer toa way, toa vine, to corn, to fleep, and to fuch circum- 
ftances as a prefent view fuggefted, are far more eloquent, when 
applied tw the common people, than the artificial rules of method. 
He never affects to fay {mart things, like the Sophifts, though he 
never appears to more advantage than upon difficult queftions 
and trying fituations. The philofophers defpifed the vulgar, 
filing their difcourfes with fpeculations for the rich and great ; 
whereas the poor had peculiar attention from him. Pythagoras 
began with impoling a filence of five years upon his difciples, 
teaching them, in the mean time, from behind a curtain, that 
they might not fee his perfon ; but where does Chrift affect often- 
tatious parade ? He difclaimed the office of a judge; he fled from 
thofe who would have made him king ; he did not innovate in 
civil affairs; he taught and praétifed obedience to rulers; he 
courted not the rich, neither Nicodemus, nor the young man who 
had large poffeflions, he fent him away forrowful, In his gof- 
pel will be tound {pecimens of every virtue, piety to God, love 
to man, a mind free from vanity, from avarice, from ambition, 
from pleafure, and a doctrine exempt from all fanaticifm and 
perturbation of mind. It is remarkable, that the Jews accufe 
Chritt of no tault, either in their Talmud or elfewhere; neither 
do any of the heathen writers, though they mention his punifh- 
ment. ‘The unwillingnefs of a man of Pilate’s cruel charaéter, 
to condemn him, tettifies his innocence very ftrongly. In fhort, 
let a man feign to bimfelf a divine meffenger, coming to teach 
men by precept and example; and afk in what he could furpafs 
him. Even Koufleau acknowledges that the majefty of the gof 
pel attonithes him, and that its holinefs {peaks to his heart. And 
who was he, who thus exalted and improved the religion of the 
philofophers, making it the religion of the vulgar? The reputed 
ton of a carpenter, who had not where to lay his head, who never 
rnvited or allured one follower by temporal hopes, but inftead 
thereot, told them, they muft bear their crofs, and deny them- 
felves. Many fages of merit, whom infidels would in their bigo- 
‘ry propote as patterns, in preference to Jefus, attempted partial” 
gg e een ese He: How comes it then, that this hum- 
"ey tuferimg, crucified man fhould be the author of the conver- 
Hoa or io many Gentiles, the defroyer of fo much idolatry? 
‘The 
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The Perfians demolifhed images; the Jews compafied heaven and 
earth to make a profelyte ; yet neither ever brought over a fin- 
gle kingdom: much lefs would the fooli/bne/s of preaching, 1. €. 
the crois of Chrift, if God were not with it. Simon and Dofi- 
theus pretended to be great perfonages; they faid it was unme- 
ceffary to fuffer death for the truth, and that idolatry was indif- 
ferent. A perfon would think therefore, that they would get 
more followers than Jefus; yet, in the time of Origen, they had 
thirty only. | 

‘ There is nothing to oppofe to thefe undeniable fads, It is 
eafy to affert obitinately, that he was fuperiiitious, an enthu- 
fiaft, or a deceiver; to make oppofite characters, never found in 
the fame man, unite in him, rather than acknowledge his mil- 
fion ; to make him fuch acompound of prudence and folly, of 
ignorance and knowledge, of goodnefs and wickednefs, as never 
appeared in the world. But wife and confiderate men, who feel 
that their opinions on this fubject, may, one day, be attended 
with very momentous confequences, will ever fpurn at fuch un- 
founded prefumptions.’ 

This work is certainly the refult of extenfive reading, anda 
clofe attention to the fubjeét, and may be perufed with advan- 
tage, as a fummary review of the evidences of revelation; but 
it would have been more ufeful, if the author had been more 
particular and frequent in his references to ancient authorities ; 
and it would have been more pleafing, if he had been lefs dog- 
matical in his aflertions, and lefs fevere in his cenfures. It is 
an injury to the beft caufe, to make ufe of unfounded aflertions, 
or inconclufive reafoninys in its fupport. Of thefe we are much 
miftaken if we do not meet with examples in this volume, It 
,is {yrely too general an aflertion to fay, with refpect to the hea- 
then morality, that it omitted the authority of God as a founda- 
tion of obligation. The early prevalence of the cuftom of 
marriage, avoiding inceft, and the univerfal reception of the 
number fen as a climacteric number, are not deci/ive proofs of 
an original revelation, or primitive religion, of which Paganifm 
was a herefy. That Pythagoras was inftructed in Judea, and 
Zoroafter was the fervant of Daniel, are facts fo exceedingly 
doubtful, that they fhould not have been aflerted, even as pro 
bable, without fome proof. It is in vain to briMg plaufible 
arguments, to fhew the impoffibility of interpolating the 
fcriptures, after the decifive proof which Mr. Porfon has 
brought, that’the verfe in the firft epiftle of John concerning 
the three witneffes, is an interpolation. Since interpolations 
and corruptions have been poffible in the text of the New Tef- 
tament, as well as in other ancicnt books, it is no prefump- 
tion in favour of the infpiration of Matthew, that he afcribes to 
Jeremiah a paflage which is found in Zechariah. The argu- 
ment from types, or fymbols, depends too much upon fancy, 
to be of much weight with thofe who make their appeal to 
reafon. Not to multiply objections againft a work, whichis 
oa the whole exccuied with ability, we fhall only add, that it 
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appears to us by no means judicious, for the friends of Chrifz 
tianity to be perpetually Joading unbelievers wita odious namesy 
calling them, as our author does, ‘ a lorry tribe, and de- 
nouncing upon them a fentence of condemnation. When will 
mankind learn, that conviction is not to be produced by abufe, 
but by argument alone? 





Ant. x. dn Enquiry into the Expediency and Propriety of Pubs 
lic or Social Worfhip. By G. Wakefield, B. a. &c. A new 
Edition, with Additions. 8vo. 66p. pr. 2s. Deighton. 
1792. 

Tus fecond edition of a work, which on account of the 
novelty of its arguments has employed fome fhare of the pub- 
lic attention, we announce to the public, becaufe it contains 
fome variations and additions which materially affect the quef- 
tion in difpute. The fum of them is as follows. 

The public worfhip of the Jews was liturgic, and compre- 
hended petitions as well as thankfgivings and doxologies. If 
it be admitted, that the apoitles practifed focial prayer, it may 
be prefumed that it contained nothing like united petitions 
concerning individual wants and worldly conveniencies. But 
the practice of the apoftles, whatever it was, with refpect to 
focial worfhip, comfidering their continuance in Judaical cere- 
monics, and how little their own conceptions were fpiritual- 
ized, and much Jefs thofe of their hearers, to fuitable appre- 
heniions of the genuine character of the gofpel, with fome- 
other peculiarities of thofe times, is no obligatory precedent 
tous. Neverthelefs it may be expedient for the prefent, tll 
mankind are better initructed, and thence better able to con- 
form to the real power and fpirit of Chriftianity, to acquiefce 
in fome fuch plan of public worfhip as the following: P. 55. 

* The fervice fhould begin with fele& portions of fcripture, 
digelled into fomething of order and fimilarity, in different fets 
tor different times, with a view to all the variety, which the 
Bible can fupply ; and fhould be known by the people, as the 
only means of interefting and fecuring their attention. Thefe 
portigns thould be fhort, and their fubject, the /upreme dominions 
the wx:verfal providence, wifdom, and goodne/s of Febovab. 

* Thele fhould be followed by fimilar portions from the New 
Tefament, relative to the redemption and refurrection of mankind, 
and other topics, which diitinguihh Chrifignity from Fudaifme 
Thefe alio fhould be ert. 

* After this a Aymx might be /uag, expreflive of praife and 
gratitude to the fupreme Being. I fee nothing, I acknowledge, 
improper in this practice: on the contrary, I am of opinion, 
grounded on obfervation, that fnging, efpecially when accompa 
nied by tolemn mufc, has a wonderful efficacy in foothing the 
patlions, intpiring a devout tranquillity of temper, and elevating 
the foyl to heavenly contemplations, and a contempt for earthly 
purfuits 
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purfuits and pleafures in ‘competition with heaven and immor- 
tality. 

‘Then fhould follow. an expoftion of fome portion of the New 
Tefament, to be cloied by a practical exhortation: and the whole 
fervice fhould conclude with a hort addrefs from the minitter to 
God, fupplicating pure affections to receive the precepts of the 
cofpel with fincerity, and fortitude to refift every temptation to 
fin, perfeverance in the open pinnae of Chriftianity, and ree 
fiynation under every calamity of life, till our appointed time from 
the Lord fhall come. But ail this. in a pure evangelical fpirit of 
devotion, without any mixture of petirions relative to the mere 
profperity and accommodations of the prefent life; of a mere avorldly 
and per/onal nature, unconnected with eternity. 

* This,’ fays Mr. W. * 1 could indulge for a feafon to the 
weakneiles of Chriftiazs and the imperfeét condition of religious 
knowledge; but, as far as relates to public prayer, without any 
authority trom the go/pel of Fefus, and indeed, inconfiffently with 
its true character, uf 1 am able to difcover it.’ 

The general reply which Mr. Wakefield makes to his an- 
tagonifts, confifts of nothing more than a repetition of what 
he had before advanced, except that, in noticing Mr. Wilfon’s 
Defence of Public Worthip, he proceeds fo far as to deliver it 
as his perfuafion, (confidering the accommodations of our Lord, 
in opinions and actions not immoral, to the weaknefles of his 
followers, withthe genius of the gofpel, and the unfpiritualized 
habits of thofe’times,) that Jefus might allow and practife in 
thole days what he by no means intended to be binding on his 
diicipies in the more advanced ages of Chriftianity. 

As to the new farcafms which’ Mr. Wakefield has intro- 
duced into this edition, upon the prevalent forms of public 
worthip; his contemptuous reflections upon refpectable indi- 
viduals and bodies of men, and his allufion to Prov. xxx. 18, 
ig. in reply to his female opponent Eufebia, as they have no 
concern with the point in difpute, and do the writer little 
Credit, we pais them by without further notice. 





Art. x1. Letters to a Young Man, occafioned by Mr. Wake- 
frld’s Effay on Public Worfhip; to which is added, A Rely 
to Mr. Evanfon’s Objettions to the Obfervance of the Lord’s 
Day. By Jofeph Prieftley, 1i.p. F.R.s. 80. 60 p. 
pr. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. 


OF each of thefe replies we fhall give as brief an analyfis as 
the nature of the argument wil] admit. 

In vindication of public worthip, Dr. Prieftley’s anfwer to 
Mr. Wakefield is as follows. 

Admitting the reafonablenefs of prayer in general, it cannot 
be unreatonable that feveral perfons, who all ftand in the fame 
relation to the great object of prayer, fhould join in the fame 
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form of devotion. The analogy between our relation to God 
and to our earthly parents is the ground of devotion, and this 
iuftifies focial as well as private prayer. ‘The idea of each in- 
dividual applying to the fupreme Being feparately, and never, 
or not generally, in company, is new. Ali the different modes 
of devotion which the fancies of men have invented, have beea 
only varieties of public worfhip. 

In the Jewifh religion, provifion was made not only for 
focial, but national worfhip, in the temple at Jerufalem. Dur- 
ing the early period of the Hebrew church the people prayed 
in the great court of the temple, each perfon for himfelf, whilft 
the priefts were offering incenfe in the holy place. To this 
were added hymns, confifting of joint addrefles to the fupreme 
Being in the plural number. Several of David’s pfalms are 
of this kind. After the Babylonifh captivity, the fynagogue- 
worfhip confifted of reading the fcriptures and prayers, and 
probably of finging alfo; for fuch is the worfhip of the Jews 
in their fynagogues at this day, and their cuftoms have not 
materially changed fince the introduction of Chriftianity, and 
certainly not in imitation of the cuftoms of Chriftians. As 
public prayer is known to have made a part of the fervice of 
the fynagogue, as well as reading the {criptures, Jefus, when 
he attended the fynagogue, doubtlefs, joined in the former as 
well as the latter. Had he neglected any paper the worfhip 
of the fynagogue, he would no doubt have been feverely cen- 
fured, if not excommunicated, on that account. A negleé of 
this kind could not but have been objected againft him by his 
alverfaries. 

To interpret John iv. 21. Matt. vi. 5,6. as forbidding all 
public worfhip, is as unreafonable, as it would be to conclude 
that all facrifices were forbidden to the Jews, becaufe David fays, 
* Thou defireft not facrifice, elfe would I give it.”? (All that 
Jefus Chrift intended by what he faid to the woman of Samaria 
was, that the Gentiles would have no concern either with the 
temple on Mount Gerizim, or with that at Jerufalem, as 
places of national Worfhip; and that no worfhip of this kind 
was of any confequence compared with that of the heart. That 
Jefus did not intend his directions about praying in the clofet 
only to be underftood literally, is evident from his own prac- 
tice. He only meant to exprefs his difapprobation of the 
citentation of the Scribes and Pharifees in their devotion. 
The Lord’s prayer is beft fuited to focial worfhip, both in 
matter and form, and is almoft entirely borrowed from prayers 
then in ufe among the Jews. .That the-apoftles were, on 
extraordinary occations at leaft, to pray jointly, appears from 
Matt. xviii. 19. 

Ihe apoitles, being Jews, were accuftomed to the forms of 
the tynagogue; and atter they feparated from the Jews, and 
procur 
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procured a place of worfhip of their own, doubtle/S continued 
to do as they had done before in the fynagogue: public prayer, 
having been cuftomary, would not be omitted. Even the 
officers and difcipline of the chriftian church were borrowed 
from thofe of the Jewifh fynagogue. ‘The practice of public 
worfhip among the early chriftians was not an innovation but 
a continuation; otherwife it would be eafy to trace its origin, 
and afcribe it to its proper author. We pine porng read of 
the apoftles and other chriftians affembling; and on almoft all 
thefe occafions there were prayers. ‘That prayers in which 
others were expected to join, were ufed in the public affem- 
blies of chriftians in the time of the apoftles, is evident from 
1 Cor. xiv. 16. where it is fuppofed that the audience was ex- 
pected to fay amen to the prayer, which therefore muft have 
been delivered with an audible voice. ‘To fay amen to the 
public prayer was alfo the cuftom in the Jewiih fynagogue. 

If we be to difregard the practice of Chrift and his apoftles, 
under the notion that it only fuited the infancy of chriftianity, 
unbounded {cope will be given to fancy; the fubjects of prayer 
may be limited at pleafure, and even prayer itfelf altogether 
neglected. If we follow either the precept or example of fcrip- 
ture, health or any temporal bleffing may be innocently prayed 
for; our Lord authorizes us to pray for our daily bread. We 
may exprefs our defire of what we conceive to be good for us, 
with due fubmiffion to the will of God. Chrift prayed, “ Fa- 
ther, if it be poffible,” &c. Every affection is ftrengthened 
by proper exercife; and the focial affections, among which are 
included the devotional, are beft exprefled in company. Both 
piety and benevolence are cherifhed in focial aéts of worfhip; 
the mind is improved by a repetition of good impreffions; and 
if benefit may arife from hearing a good moral difcourfe, ims 
provement may be expected from a repetition of the fame fen- 
timents and ideas exprefled in the form of a prayer. Habit 
may enable a perfon to bear, to relifh, and to be improved by 
devotional exercifes of confiderable length. If we difcontinue 
religious exercifes in public, we fhall in time become lefs dif- 
poled to them in private, and be in danger of lofing all fenfe 
of habitual devotion, except what may remain from former im- 
preflions. In all matters of great importance it is our wifdom 
not to depend wholly upon voluntary aéts, but to lay ourfelves 
under a kind of neceflity of doing that which is only ultimately, 
and not immediately and obvioufly, beneficial to us. Ifa youn 
perfon had nothing of the nature of a ta/k impofed upon him, 
he would hardly be brought to learn any thing. Oftentation 
is certainly a bad thing; but indifference to religion is alfo a 
bad thing ; and if a man through fear of being oftentatious 
will conceal his devotions or his charities, his example can 
have no effect. ‘The tendency of the prefent times is not to- 
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wards oftentation, but towards indifference. As aman ought 
not to boalt of his piety, fo neither ought he to be afhamed 
of it. . 

In reply to Mr. Evanfon’s objections to the obfervance of 
the Lord’s day, after republifhing a paper which appeared in 
the Theological Repofitory, Vol. vi., Dr. Prieftley maintains, 
that it is evident from many authorities, efpecially that of Juf- 
tin Martyr, that the public aifemblies of Chriftians were irom 
the time of the apoftles held on the Lord’s day, and that a con- 
fiderable part of this day was alone devoted to the bufinefs of 
thofe aflemblies, probably as much of it as is ufed in the fame 
way by modern Chriitians. The Lord’s day, he acknowledges, 
was never confidered by the early Chriftians as a fabbath, or 
day of neceflary reft from labour, but it was deemed facred, 
and was foon celebrated as feftival days were. ‘There may be 
extraordinary calls for labour even on the Sunday; but the 
fanctity of the day, as far as concerns the appropriation of a 
confiderable part of it to the purpofe of public inftruction and 
public worfhip, ought not to be given up. Social and cheer- 
ful entertainment, fuch as are not improper on other days, are 
by no means inconiittent with the acts of religion required of 
Chriftians on the Lord’s day. 

The preface to this publication contains a defence of the 
late Dr. Price, againft the fevere cenfure pafled upon his cha- 
racter for learning in the preface to Mr. Waketield’s fecond 
edition of his Inquiry; of the conduct of the truftees and tu- 
tors of the Hackney college with refpect to Mr. Wakefield; 
and of the diilenters in feveral particulars in which they have 
fallen under Mr. Wakefield’s animadverfions. A letter is 
fubjoined from Mr. Morgan to Dr. Prieftley, refpecting Dr. 
Price’s ciailical attainments. 





Art. xu. 4 Sermon on Public Worpip and Inftru€tion, preach- 
ed on Sunday the 4th of September, 1791, at the Opening of 
St. Peter’s Chapel, Edinburgh; with an occafional Prayer. 
Publithed at the Requeft of the Congregation, to whom it 
is reipectfully dedicated by their affectionate Paftor Charles 

Webtter. 4to. 29 Pages. Price 1s. 6d. London, Riving- 

tons; Edinburgh, Gordon, 1791. 


; , — 
THE church, at the opening of which this difcourfe was 
preached, is erected for the ufe of a lociety of e; icopalians, of 
-_ wed cone dutinguithed by the name of non-jurors, 
who profefs to have continued an undifputed epifcopalian fuccef- 
fron without the countenance of the ftate, or any connexion 
with the church of England. 


aurch of £1 On the death of the laft hope of 
the royal family of Stuart, this body acknowledged, in a pub- 
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and confequently enjoy the benefit of toleration. The difeourfe 
is fuitable to the occafion; fenfible, pious, and by no means 
iliberal. 





ArT. xitt. The Corruptions of Chriftianity confidered as af- 
feéting its Truth. A Sermon preached before the Soctety in 
Scotland for propagating Chriflian Knowledge, at their ani 
verjary Meeting in the High Church of Edinburgh, on Thurf- 
day, ‘fune 2, 1791. By Alexander Gerard, D. D. F. R. se 
ED. Profeilor of Divinity in King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and one of his Majefty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in Scot- 
land. To which is added an Appendix, containing an Abe 
ftract of the Proceedings of the Society from September r, 
1790. 8vo. 104 Pages. Edinburgh. 1792: [To be 
had by applying to the Rev. Dr. Hunter. ] 

Dr. GERARD is now become one of thofe veterans in 
literature, whofe name commands refpect. In the walks of 
criticifm and theolozy his writings have obtained general ap- 
probation. And we do not hefitate to aflure our readers, that 
the expectation which his name may raife on the prefent occa- 
fion will not be difappointed. ‘The fubject is in fome meafure 
original, and it is treated with an extent of plan, and variety of 
thought, which clearly indicate a mind richly ftored with know- 
ledge, hiftorical, theological, and moral. The firft point 
which Dr. Gerard eftablifhes is, that univerfally and invaria- 
bly true religions have in courfe of time degenerated, and beea 
corrupted; this he fhows with refpect to the primeval religion 
of mankind, the Jewifh, and the chriftian; he then ewinces 
that all falfe and corrupt religions have in time been amended 
and improved, particularly aganifm, popery,; and mahometa- 
nifm; and laftly infers from thefe facts; that the corruptions 
introduced into chriftianity, not only cannot warrant the flighteft 
fuipicion, but that they yield fome real prefumption of its 
truth. ‘The iorce of the argument depends fo much upon the 
numerous facts to which the author alludes, that we fhould do 
injuftice to the fubject by attempting an analyflis; we muft 
therefore content ourfelves with giving, in a fhort extract, the 
general conclufion which Dr. Gerard deduces from his pre- 
mifes. 

‘ But from our detail of the fates of different religions, we 
venture farther to conclude, that the very fact objected, chriftia- 
nity having been corrupted, yields fome real prefumption of its 
truth. It is one feature which it has in common with all reli- 
gions that have any claim to truth, and by which it differs from 
ail religions indifputably falfe. This fingle feature is not fufficient 
for abfolutely afcertaining, but it furely gives fome indication, 
to which cf the two families it belongs, 
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52 THEOLOGY. 


‘ The indication, however flender w hen we attend to the mere 
fact, will become ftronger and more une quivocal when we examine 
the reafons of the fact. For we fhall find that the contrariety of 
the fate sof true and of falie religions, arifes trom the very nature 
of the thing.—True religions are the work of God, all whofe 
plans, proceeding « from his infinite perfection, muft " pure and 
complete. It is thereiore impoilible that they can be improved 
by the wifdom of man. But the weaknefs of his reafon, and the 
power of his paffions, fe: areely fuffer him to adhere to them, pre- 

cifely as God gave them. Every deviation from them mutt be 
to the worfe ; and it muft, by biatl ng reafon and increafing the 
ampulfe of the pafiions, euntitiveld to farther deviations ; till they 
fink into the greatett degree of corruption which the vitiated 
faculties of their votaries can bear.—But falfe religions are the 
contrivances of men ; and therefore, partaking in the errors and 
de pr avations of thofe narrow and polluted conceptions from which 
they fpring, they mutt be always capable of amendment. Every 
altcration of men’s fentiments and views, though not implying 
coniiderable improvement, will difcover fome blemith w hich they 
find it needful to remove from their religion. In proportion as 
their underilandings are improved, cultivated, and enlightened, 
they will advance to an ampler detection of its abfurdities, ann 
endeavour to corre them by progretlive refinements; till at 
length the unfuccefsfulnefs of all their efforts determine them to 
abando n at. Arrived at the point of its extreme degeneracy, 
every falfe religion deflroys itfelf —If it be thus, in the nature of 
the Aca inevitable that true religions are gradually corrupted 
into fuch as may be denominated falfe, and that thet, after hav- 
ing been for fome time ftagnant, throw off their dregs and refine 


themfelves, is it not a real prefur nption of the truth of Chriftianity, 
that it has had thefe revolutions ?’ 


From the appendix we learn, that the fociety in Scotland for 
Prop: gating Chriftian Knowledge is in a very flourifhing {tate, 
having late Ty received by an anonymous donation ten thoufand 
pounds, and by a legacy fron Peter Huguetan, lord Van- 
v ryhovven, twenty thoufand pounds. Thefe large acceffions 
to the funds have induced the managers to extend their plan of 
ufefulnets 5 and it is now under deliberation to enlarge the 
failary of their fchoolmatters, to print a new edition of the 
Gaalic Bible, to eftablifh a variety of new fchools for literature 
and the pri: ciples of religion; to give encouragement to various 
branches of uleful induftry and m anufaétures, which may be in- 
troduced j into the highlands and iflands; to eftablith miffionary 
minifters in Laer: of the country where they are peculiarly 
wanted, but to which the funds of the committee on the royal 
bounty do not permit them to fend miffionaries, and to make 
provition for training up } young men in the Gulic language for 


the miniftry in the highlands and iflands. 
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Rogers’s Five Sermons. 53 


Art. xiv. Five Sermons on the following Subjedis, viz. The 
true Nature of the Chriftian Church, and the Impoffibility of 
its being in Danger. The Scripture Idea of Herely. Myfte- 
ries made plain. The Scripture Dofrine of Atonement. The 
Place, Objeé?, and Manner of Chriftian Worfhip. By George 
Rogers, M. A. Rector of Sproughton, in Suffolk, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 100 p. 
pr. 28s. Ipfwich, Shave and Co. London, Johnfon. 1792. 


WE cannot more properly explain to our readers the defign, 
or inform them of the general character and fpirit of thefe dif- 
courfes, than in the author’s own words. 

© To difpel from chriftianity that dark cloud of myfery, which has 
fo long been hanging over it, and to exhibit it in its native drefs, in 
which we fee it in the feriptures, and thus to recommend it to its 
votaries, and attach them to its fervice, was the defign of this pub- 
lication.’ 

This laudable defign, avowed with fo much manly firmnefs, 
is exprefled in a manner which entitles the author to much com- 
mendation. At the fame time that he aflerts his opinions 
without referve, he explains them with great perfpicuity, and 
fupports them by a fimple appeal to the dictates of reafon and 
to the authority of fcripture. 

The doétrine of the firft difcourfe is, that the church of 
Chriit was originally a fociety or body of chriftians, amon 
whom there was a perfect equality, who had no other head than 
Jefus Chrift, and over whom even the apoftles had no other 
pre-eminence or power, than what related to their divine 
mifion. ‘This primitive church, our author reprefents as a 
perfect contraft to moft of the churches which have been fince 
formed uuder the chriftian name. The former he maintains 
can never be in danger, the danger of the latter he allows to 
be perpetually increafing. 

The fcripture idea of herefy is, according to our author’s ex- 
planation, in the fecond difcourfe, not a pure miftake of judg- 
ment, but an embracing of doctrine known to be falfe by thofe 
who efpoufe it, out of difguft, pride, or envy, or from worldly 
principles ; and it is maintained that where herefy is not taken 
up to ferve bad purpofes, but from a laudable oppofition to 
grofs errors and bad practices, it is not only innocent but come 
mendable. 

In the third fermon, preached on Trinity Sunday, the term 
myftery is explained, and clearly proved to be in the language 
of fcripture, not fomething incomprehenfible, but fomething 
which God hath revealed. ‘The myftery of Emanuel,—* God 
manifeft in the flefh, does not mean that God him- 
felf was vifible in the perfon of Chrift, this would not have 
been a myftery, but an impoffibility: but it fignifies that the 
power, mercy and goodnefs of God were rendered confpicuous 
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$4 THEOLOGY, 


in the perfon of Chrift, the agent and inftrument of the 

Imichty in his beneficent defign towards men.’ 

The purport of the fourth diicourfe, on the atonement, is to 
prove that all the bleflings of the gofpel are fimply derived 
from the coodnefs of God, and that all thofe terms in {cripture, 
which feem to contradiét this do&trine, and to imply the necei- 
fity of a vicarious facrifice, in order to obtain the favour of God, 
were borrowed from the jewith fcriptures, and were addrefled 
alone to the Jews, to remove their prejudices, and accommo- 
date a new doctrine to old conceptions. 

The laft difcourfe contains many excellent obfervations en 
religious worfhip ; it has been publifhed before, and was noticed 
in our Review, Vol. vii. p. 200. 


__ 








Art. xv. A Sermon prea: hed in the Cathedra! Church of Bangor, 
on Sunday September 25, 1791, at a General Ordination held 
by “fohn Lord Bifhop of Langer. By Peter Williams, A. M. 
Head-Matter of Bangor School. Publifhed at the requeit of 
his Lordfhip. 4to. 22 p. pr. as. Rivingtons, 1791. 

Tue chief obje& of this fermon is, to inculcate upon the 
clergy a fenfe of the importance of a diligent application to 
learning, and to caution them againft making a perverfe ufe of 


. . as . a | : . : i . . . ” : =. 
it, in encouraging « bold difcufion o! ftertes which 
demand an implicit afient. .c writer ts of opinion, that the 


members of the church of Enzland enjoy no finail advant ge in 


having a good fyftem of articles, which, ne twithftanding the 
abufe of fome fhort-fighted cavillers, are drawn up with great 
moderation, on real {criptural authority. And, that he ma 

give noencourageme* to the herefies and {chifms which abound 
in the prefent times, &. adviies his brethren to ftudy the prin- 
ciples of philof phical'fcicnce, not in the modern productions, 
which profels to teach thefe things, but in the acroatic writings 
of Ariftot'e. Does this friend to human learning with us to 
imagine that mankind would be benefited by exchanging the 
fubftantiai Knowiec¢ > of modern philofophers, for the airy {ub 
tleties of the Ariftocclan Disle@ties? j 


_—_—— 


Art. xvi. 7 aioufy for the Lerd of Hofts: and the perni- 
cious Infiuence of Decay in religious Concerns. Two Difcourfes 
delivere.! t 4 Meeting of Minifters at Clipfione, in Northamp- 
/ » April 27, 1791. dre former by John Sutcliff, af 
Oiny ;, the latter by andrew Ful’er, of Kettering. Publifhed 
at the K. quejt of the Church and Minifters. 12M, 30 pa, 


Price 6d. Vernor. 

‘Tar ceneral defiga and character of thefe fermons, may be 
in {omc meafure inferred frora their titles; it may fuffice to fay, 
that they will be acceptable to that clafs of readers, who ftill 


retain the fentiments and tafte of the puritanic age. 
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Burton Annihilation no Punifhment. 55 


Ant. xvit. Vindicia Landavenfes: or Striflures on the Bifhop 
of Llandaff’s Charge, in a Letter to his Lordpip. 4to. 19 pas 
Price 1s. Oxford, Fletcher; London, Rivingtons. 1792. 


THE writer of thefe ftrictures lavifhes the higheft encomiums 
on the bifhop of Llandaff, to whom he willingly attributes all 
that is great in {cience, talents, and virtue, He accuies him, 
neverthelefs, of ¢ ufing finifter attempts at popularity with a 
party, when he might be revered by all.’ He agrees with the 
bifhop in his reverence for liberty, and cenfures Mr, Burke 
‘ for gilding the iron mafk that veiled the features of defpotilm ,’ 
but thinks the bifhop has been to the church what Mr. Burke 
was to the ftate.—We leave our pamphleteer to reconcile thele 
inconfiftencies. 

He is * fhocked at the impiety of thofe who wifh for the re- 
eftablifhment of defpotifm in France, and would exult to fee 
that kingdom plunged in carnage and blood, that one man, or 
the minions of one man, may have more power to do mifchief,’ 
He agrees entirely with the bifhop in condemning pluralities, 
and grots inequality in the church; but condemns no lefs 
{trongly the debafing and depraving circumftances of a popular 
election. 

He * cannot help fmiling at the fall y of that man, who, if be 
is @ proteftant, can tit down at the clots of the 18th century to 
write a panegyric in praile of monatteries ;’ but thinks that 
fome afylum upon that plan might be adopte d for the voluntary 
retirement of relivious perfons wearied with civil life, A 
church eftablifhmeni our author moft ftrenucufly contends for, 
and {upports with all his might the Teft and Corporation aéts, 
which he ttyles (fomewhat hyperbolically) the two grand pil- 
lars of church and ftate, 

On the whole, there is nothing either in the mytter or the 
ftyle of this pamphlet to entitle it to particular notice. 








ArT. xvuit. A genuine Letter as written in the Enghfh Lan- 
guage, by a native of Indoficn, beloncing to the Tribe or Caft of 
Malabar, in the honourabie Company's Employ at Mafutipatam, 
addreffed to a proteftant Miffionary refiding at Cuddaiore. 8vo. 
38 pages. Price 1s. Ridgway. 1792. 

Tue forgery of fome European infidel, containing only 
the moft trite objeCtions to the Chriftian revelation, 





Art. xix. Annibilation no Punifhment to the Wicked after the 
Day of “fudgment , or the Curfe of God on Adam's eating the 
forbidden Fruit, as proved from Scripture. By Philip 
Burton, Eiq; 8vo. 25 pages. Pr. 6d. Baflam. 1792. 
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56 THEOLOG ¥. 


From this profound inveftigation we learn, that the whole 
period of the kingdom of Carift, at his fecond coming, will be 
1540 years ; that of this period, a portion will be the millennium, 
or Chrift’s reign upon earth for a thoufand years, Ke. 5 the re- 
maining years will be the long day of judgment, after which 
fome finners, having been * a little chaitifed, fhall be greatly 
rewarded ;’ while others, having proved incorrigible, fhall be 
annihilated; and, after the long period of univerfal contempt 
through which they have paffed, fhall think annihilation no pu- 
nifhment. How all chis is to be made out, the reader may in- 
form himfelf upon very reafouable terms. 





Art. xx. 4 Recommendation of Family Religion: addreffed to 
Chrifians of ali Denominations. By Benjamin King{bury, 
12mo. 10 pages. Price 2d. Johafon. 1792. 

‘THis piece was originally publifhed as a preface to a volume 
of Family Prayers, and is reprinted, with fome alterations, in 
this form, for the convenience of thofe who may be difpofed to 
circulate a practical addrefs on the fubject of family religion 
among the common people. 





Art. xxt. 4 Concife View of Chriftianity; or, a Short Cate- 
chifm, explaining ‘jome of tke principal Doérines of the Chrif- 
tian Relizion; juited to young Peopie; but principally intended 
for the Children of the Sunday Schools. By the Rev. James 
Jarman, 12mo. 27 pag. pr. 4d. ftitched. Matthews, 
1792. 

THe ufefulnefs of funday fchools, as of all other inftitu- 
tions for education, mut{t depend fo much upon the plan of 
inftruction adopted by the teachers, that it becomes a matter 
of very confiderable moment, that no books be introduced into 
thefe ichools but fuch as teach plain and important truths, in 
correct and fimple language, fuch as the clafs of children, for 
whom thefe inititutions are provided, may underftand. No- 
thing can, in our judgement, be more remote from this cha- 
racter, than the fhort catechifm here offered to the public, 
wich is generally founded upon the Calviniftic fyftem. Why 
muit chidren in funday fchools be made to decide upon quef- 
t.ons in metaphyfics and theology, which have confounded the 
wiidom of philofophers in all ages? 





ART. xxit. The Religious Principles of a Prefbyterian, founded 
en his Knowledge of Nature, and prefcribed Authorities, 12m0, 
49 p. pr. 6d. Robinfons. 1792. 


A conrvusep and incoherent exhibition of tenets, little cal- 
eulated either to explain, or to fupport, the fyftem of any fect, 
All 
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Reafons for Repeal of Penal Statutes, &e. 57 


All that we learn from the pamphlet is, that the author is an 
Arian, an enemy to eftablifhments, and a friend to the Britifh 
conititution. 





Art. xxuit. Thoughts on the Propriety of fixing Eafter Term, 
8vo. i8p. pr. 1s. Cadell. 1792. 


Turis publication is occafioned by the report, that a bill is 
fhortly to be brought into parliament, to change the prefent 
fluctuating ftate of Eafter term, and fix it to fome precife period, 
independent of all confiderations of Eafter-day. Such a law, 
the writer apprehends, will ferioufly affect the religion of the 
country, by obliging men to attend as {uitors in public courts, 
at feafons when they fhould be exculed from this attendance, 
that they may have leifure for the performance of religious du- 
ties. ‘I’o aftord fuch leifure, was certainly the origin of the 
terms within the king’s court at Weftminfter; but whether 
the provifion has in fact materially contributed to the advance- 
ment of religion, or whether the inftitution of any holidays 
(except Sunday) to interfere with mens ordinary occupations, 
be either required by chriitianity, or coniiftent with found 
policy, are previous quettions, which mutt be determined, 
before the validity of this writer’s arguments againft the pro- 
pofed bill can be admitted. 





Art. xxiv. Reajons for prejenting to Partiument a Petition 
for the Repeal of certain Penal Statutes affeéiing Unitarian 
Chriftians. 8vo. 20p. pr. 6d. Johnfon, 1792. 


One of the great evils attending partial and oppreffive fyf- 
tems of policy and religion, is, that when they are once efta- 
blithed, it is with difficulty that even a general conviction of 
their injuftice can procure their abolition. Intolerance and 
perfecution have, in the prefent age, few avowed advocates ; 
yet fuch is the fafcinating power of prefcription, and fuch the 
terror excited by that bugbear innovation, that laws which are 
exprefsly grounded upon intolerant principles, though perhaps 
feldom carried into effeét, are neverthelefs fuffered to difgrace 
the {tatute-book of an enlightened nation. Many fuch ftill re- 
main in the Britifh code: and it was in hope of wiping off, 
in part at leaft, the ftain of fuch fanguinary inftitutions, that 
a petition was lately prefented to the houfe of commons, for 
the repeal of the itatutes g and 10 Will. 111., fubjeéting to 
certain penalties fuch perfons as fhall, in their preaching or 
writing, deny the doctrine of the trinity. ‘This pamphlet 
enumerates the pains, legal difabilities and penalties, to which 
unitarian diflenters {till remain liable by the laws of their 
country, and briefly, but clearly and forcibly, ftates the grounds, 
both of equity and policy, on which the petition sa 
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58 THEOLOGY. 


Few of our readers need to be informed that this petition has 
been rejected by the houfe of commons, by a majority of 
142 to 02. 





Art. xxv. A Dialogue between a Clergyman of the Church of 
England and a Lay Gentleman: cccafioned by the late Applica~ 
cation to Parliament for the Repeal of certain penal Laws 
azainft the Anti-Trinitarians, 8vo. 29 p. pr. Is. Bladon. 
1792. 

THe object of this publication is, in the main, the fame 
with that of the pamphlet noticed in the preceding article. It 
exhibits with equal force, though with lefs liberality, the rea- 
fons which may be expected to induce a repeal of the penal 
laws in queftion refpecting religion. The caufe of perfecu- 
tion being now generally abandoned, it is probable that the 
chief plea of thofe who are averfe to the repeal will be, that 
though the ftatutes {till remain in our ftatute-book, they are, 
like many others, become obfolete, and never enforced, and that 
therefore the prefent application is rather ta be imputed to a 
reftleis fpirit of innovation, than the experience of any real 
grievance. A very fatisfactory reply to this plaufible argu- 
mrcit is, we think, fubjoined in the following paflage : 


p. 21. * Clergyman. You will obferve, | hope, that though 
the corporation and teit acts, inflicting certain difabilities and in- 
capities, do indeed take etiect, thofe which are made to fecure 
the dottrine of the trinity, and of which the late petitioners 
complained, are never executed. 

‘ Gentleman. The obfervation which you have juft now made, 
is conclufive forthe repeal of the laws more immediately im quef~ 
thon: if they are not executed, it is more than prefumption that 
it is more juil, wife, and politic, that they fhould lie dormant ; 
and if not proper and 2 ay to be carried into execution, 
they ought not to be futlered to remain until another feffion 
zinong our flatutes. And, admitting that they are now judged 
improper to be executed, (and every fect and party are united in 
that fentiment), the prefent is the moft proper time to apply for 
their repeal. The fame difpofition which prevents the execution 
ot thefe fanguinary laws, fhould, coniiftently with itfelf, concur 
in repealing them. For, were they to be fuffered to remain in 
force, under the pretence that they were a dead letter, they might 
be called torth into operation by the bafeit of men, and for the 
baieit of purpoles, to gratify perfonal pique and refentment ; 
or, om any unhappy chance of principle in our governors, might 
be converted into a moit erievous engine of intolerance. 

* It was a wile objervation of a great and difcerning judge, 


that he wifhed to fee every obfolete law, every law that circum- 
tencea had render . ‘ ms . 
frances haa rencered nugatory and ufelefs, or which the better 


{pint ot the times would not fuffer to be executed, to be ex- 
penged trom the ftatutes of the realm, 
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Jerningham’s Abelard to Eloifa. 59 


¢ In the bef light we can view thefe penal ftatutes, they ap- 
pear to be offenfive to every good mind, as well among ‘Trinita- 
yians as Anti-trinitarians. For there is nu honett Trinitarian whe 
does not derive his faith from the icriptures, and confequently is 
afhamed to fee it fupported by an ati of parliament. To claim 
any affiitance from human councils or legiil: atures, 18 to weaken 
and fet afide that authority which is paramount; and is, at the 
fame time, the very worit means to attempt to make converts. 
Such a law is alfo a mott dreadful intirument of opprefiion held 
over the heads of Anti-trinitarians, which may be directed at 
pleafure againtl the fe who have an equal and common right pub- 
licly to profefs and maiutain their faith Penal laws in matters 
of religion in proteitant countries, are like the rack and the 
wheel in popuh ones ; they are ony different names tor the fame 
thing, and originating from che tame {pirit ; they may terrify 
the timid, preicrve an exterior conformity, and extort a fimilar 
profefion ot faith—in hypocrify ; but they will never convince 

the undertt even iz, or make one fincere convert. 

‘ Toleravion, at the beft, and in its fullett extent, is lefs than 
what every man has a right to claim and enjoy in common with 
his fellow-citizens 3 but a toleration de pendent upon the caprice 
of another, is not only no fecurity, but invites perfecution : fo 
far trom affording protection, it may become the means of the 
detruction of the beit men and bett citizens in a tiate. Such 
puny and equivocal toleration, is nothing better than a trap to 
tempt and decoy the hot-headed and the wrong-headed to perte- 

cute the rational believers in, and worthippers ot, the only liv- 
ing and true God.’ 


The reafons for the propofed repeal fuggefted in thefe pam- 
phiets, are fo forcible and decilive, that the argument can need 
no fupport from authority. Yet we cannot refift the tempta- 
tion of copying from this pamphlet the following opinion of 
Jord Ma isheld. 


‘ What bloodthed and confufion have been occafioned from 
the reign ot Henry the rvth, when the firft penal ftatutes were 
enacted, down to “he revolution in this kingdom, by laws made 
to force confcience! There is nothing certainly more unreafon- 
able, more inconfiftent with the rights of human nature, more 
contrary to the fpirit and precepts of the chriftian religion, more 
iniquitous and unjuft, more impolitic, than perfecution. It is 
againit natural religion, revealed religion, and found policy.’ 


M. D. 





ART. xXxVI. Abelard to Elcifa: A Poem. By Mr. Jerning- 
ham. 4to. 15 pages. pr. 1s. 6d. Robfon, - 1792. 


Ports, with a very unwarrantable licence, have raked u 
the afhes of the dead, and, mixing trath and falfehood, have 
cruelly defamed charaéters whee merits and misfortunes de- 
manded juftice, if not refpect. Pope’s celebrated epiftle is a 
notorious inftance. Inftead of pafhonate forrow and tender 
melancholy, delicately though forcibly exprefled, he paints cold 
licen- 
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licentioufnefs in the’moft elegant drapery, and burfts of anguifh, 
to fhow his powers, are turned into romantic defcriptions 
which fall in dying cadences on the ear. One example will 
be fuficient. When glowing with love, and truiting, as fhe 
deferved to be trufted! Eloita declared, * that ihe had rather 
he the miitrefs of Abelard than the wife of Ceiar,’ fhe alludes 
to their peculiar fituation; but the poet renders this proof of 
difinterefted affection theer libertinifm, by a sng a general re- 
fection—* Love free’as air,’ &c. But it hei ave injured her 
cheraSter by tearing a pafion to rags, and by making her rant 
who only mourned and expoftulated, the vain and frigid Abe- 
lard has been mitreprefented {till more violently, and the feifith 
author metamorphoied into a lover, contrary to all hiftorical 
vidence ; for there is little reafon from his letters to fuppofe, 
that he ever loved any one but himfclf. The perion of Eloifa 
was defirable, and it raifed defire in Abelard—that once 
quenched fhe could only, gratify his pride. Mr. J. however, 
will make him figh in unton with the lonely fair, when it is 
probable, that her image feldem or never crotied his mind. 
Phe prefent epiitle is, as may be fuppoted, a flowing imi- 
ta‘ion of Pope’s, only the author not finding impafiioned fen- 
timents to work up, traced by the pen of Abelard, is obliged 
to make him mourn throughout in icy ftrains of his own, or 
rather he faintly re-echoes Eloiia’s fighs.—sor inftance: P. I. 


« Yon midnight bell, that frights the peaceful air, 
Commands the tathers to their wonted pray'r: 
Now in long order:fiows the fable throng, 
Like a dark, fullen ftream that creeps along ; 
Why joins not Apecarp the fainted train ? 

Does tor} id floth his ling’ring fteps detain ? 

Thefe walls, that pillow ftcep’d in tears, atteft 

"That fleep is exil’d from this tortur’d breaft : 

‘This lamp proctaims the fame, whofe trembling beam 
Guides while my hand purfues the glowing theme: 
While the dread fecret from my foul I tear, 

And unreferv’d my bofom’d feelings bare !’ 


Again: P. 4- 


When late my fteps drew near the peopled choir, 
What erring wifhes did my heart infpire ? 

‘To the deep mytteries as I advane’d, 

Stull in thy prefence was my foul entranc’d : 
While, bending to the earth, the choral throng 
Paute, ere they ufher the emphatic fong ; 

While kneeling feraphs, trembling as they glow, 
Veil with their radiant wings their bafhful brow ; 
While the deep organ (as by fear controul’d) 

Its talemn found like diftant thunder roll’d : 

W hile thick’ning odours dimm’d the dread abode, 


And th’ altar thudder’d at th’ approaching God !—~ 
"Mid 
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ArT. xxvii. The Confpiracy of Kings; A Poem: rd to 


the Inhabitants of Europe, from ancther Quarter of the 


By Joel Barlow, Efq,; Author of * Advice to the Privileged 




































Barlow’s Confpiracy of Kings. 


*Midét thefe auguft, terrific rites unmov'd, 

My guilty thoughts to other altars rov’d : 

in love enchas’d, a dearer image bleft 

That living chapel, my impatioa'd breaft t 
Where burns a hungry and infatiate fame 

To that foft deity I blufh to name. 

Thofe hours to recollection {pring renew’d, 
When paffion urg’d us, and when pleafure woo'd ; 
When, captur’d by defire’s voluptuous hold, 
Involv’d—combin’d—embodied—and infoul’d— 
Forbear.... Let dim oblivion cait behind, 
Words that would foil thy purity of mind : 
Recall, recall that intereiting hour, 

When in the flufh of vouth, and beauty’s flow’r, 
(Ah! doom’d, feverely doom’d, to meet no more) 
When from each dearer felf our forms we tore, 
How, to affection’s finer touch confign’d, 

My face upon thy fummer cheek inclin’d, 

Felt as it dropt thy tear’s celeftial dew, 

While fighs, not words, breath’d forth our laft adieu. 
Intruding fancy rais’d the veil between, 

And fhunn’d futurity’s unwelcome fcene, 

Nights of long abfence that expe no dawn, 
Divorcing gulphs that muft for ever yawn. 

In thy pure foul a purer felf I trac’d, 

Our glowing minds with energy embrac’d, 
Whence th’ intellectual progeny arofe 

Which kindred fears and kindred hopes compof, 
Endearments tending to one mutual aim, 

The fame our forrow and our joy the fame.’ 


Is this the language of paffion? And, muft not the head. 
have been ftrangely ranfacked for the following defcription ? 


r.3. * Yon moping foreft, whofe extenfive fway 


Admits no lucid interval of day, 

No cheering vifta with a trail of light 

Flies thro’ the heavy gloom of lafting night : 
Ye hermitages, deep immers’d in wood, 
Wath’d by the paffling tributary flood, 

Whofe eafy waves, foft murm’ring as they roll, 
Lull the ftrong goadings of the feeling foul : 

Ye tow’ring rocks, to wonder’s eye addrefs’d, 
Misfhapen piles by terror’s hand imprefs’d!— 
Ah, not thefe fcenes magnificently rude 


To virtue’s lore have Abelard fubdued.’ 


Or,—*‘ ame met me in her path, and round my brow 


Exgarlanded the wreath of fplendor’s glow.’ M. 
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62 POETR ¥. 


Orders,’ and of ¢ The Vifion of Columbus.” 4f0. 20 ps 
pr. 1s. 6d.. 1792. Johnfon. 


THe mufes, which have fo often proftituted themfelves in 
the temple of genius, are here compelled by truth to do penance 
before the altar of liberty. With the prophetic fpirit which 
the fubject infpires, our poet warns the tyrants of the world 
not to Hatter themfelves with the imagination : P. 7. 


« That nations, rifing in the light of truth, 
Strong with new life and pure regenerate youth, 
Will thrink from toils fo iplendidly begun, 

‘Their blifs abandon and their glory fhun, 
Betray the trait by Heav’n’s own hand confign’d, 
The great concentred ftake, the intereft of mankind.’ 


Then, referring to the prefent threatened aflociation for 
crufhing the freedom of France, he proceeds, P. 7. 


« Ye fpeak of kings combin’d, fome league that draws 
Europe’s whole force, to fave your finking caufe ; 
Of fancy’d holts by myriads that advance 
To crufh the untry’d power of new-born France. 
Mifguided men! thefe idle tales defpife ; 

Let one bright ray of reafon ftrike your eyes ; 
Show me your kings, the fceptred horde parade, 
See their pomp vantfh! fee your vifions fade! 
Indignant Man refumes the fhaft he gave, 
Difarms the tyrant, and unbinds the flave.’ 


After much indignant cenfure of power abufed, and of 
writers who foiter abufe, the mufe turns with the confcious 
pride of independance, to man, whom fhe conjures to feize the 
prize of freedom and of happinefs: Pp. 18: 
* Of thefe no more. From Orders, Slaves and Kings; 

‘lo thee, O Man, my heart rebounding fprings. 

Behold th’ afcending blifs that waits your call, 

Heav'n’s own bequeft, the heritage of all. 

Awake to wifdom, feize the proffer’d prize ; 

From fhade to light, from grief to glory rife. 

Freedom at laft, with Reafon ia her train, 

Extends o’er earth her everlafting reign ; 

See Gallia’s fons, fo late the tyrant’s fport, 

Machines in war and fycophants at court, 

Start into men, expand their well-taught mind, 

Lords of themielves and leaders of mankind, 

On egual rights their bafe of empire lies, 

On walls of wifdom fee the ftructare rife ; 

Wide o'er the gazing world it towers fublime, 

A modell’d form for each ferrounding clime. 

‘To ufeful toils they bend their nobleit aim, 

Make patriot views and moral views the fame, 

Renounce the with of war, bid conqueft ceafe, 

luvite all men to happinefy and peace, 
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The Pope's Fourney to the other World. 


To faith and juftice rear the youthful race, 

With ftrength exalt them, and with fcience grace, 

Till Truth’s bleft banners, o’er the regions hurl’d, 

Shake tyrants from their thrones, and cheer the waking world.” 


63 





Art. xxvin. The Pope’s Faurney to the other World, to feek 
Advice and Affiftance again/t the National Affembly of France. 
Svo. 33 pages. Ridgway. 1791. 

A Pouiricat fatire, lately circulated in France, entitled 

« The Pope’s Journey to Paradife and Hell,’ is here, with fome 

variation, tranilated into Englith verfe; and a third part is 

added which is wholly original, and intended by the author to 
fuit the prefent difpofition and circumitances of the Englifh na- 
tion. We give the following fhort tpecimen of the tranfla- 

tion, P. 10. 

« Lord! the French for religion have loft all refpec, 

I hope you'll chaitife them.—No, no, L’ll protet— 
And can you then fee my fine empire decline ?— 
‘Thou daring ufurper! thy empire’s not mine.— 
Oh! but grant us our pray’r, all my prieits bid me fay, 
That your dictates for ever with zeal they'll obey.— 
‘To thy flock, not to me, thefe poor artful tales tell, 
But they'll truit thee no longer, they know thee too well! 
Yer fince thou thyfelf haft ivfalizble made, 
Canift thou not protect thy infallible trade >— 

Ah! a dreadtul Afflembly this French one appears, 
Said the Pope,—’tis a council that ad/ the world fears, 
if you'll help me thefe obitinate Franks to fubdue, 
One half of the fpoils fhall be offered to you.— 

Bafe maniac! how dar’it thou {till longer implore ? 
Hence, Satan! fhew here thy black vifage no more; 
Thy kingdom is ruin’d, mankin4 will be free, 

And darknefs and chains be referved for thee !— 

* To his centre then trembled the pope as he flew, 
While bright hofts cry’d in fcorn—Holy Father, adieu !” 


In the original part of the poem, the author puts into the 
mouth of the angel Gabriel, the following advice to the 
pope. P. 31. 

« Hence away to thy conclave—and tell them from me, 
‘That when France has pluck’d up each o’er-thadowing tree, 
Bright ¢ruth will fhine on her, with increafing f{plendor, 
Nor need fhe her millions in arms to defend her. 

To her millions, more millions opprefs’d will refort, 

Of black or red defpots, no longer the {port. 

Thy kingdom is ruin’d!—Mankind will be free, 

And darknefs and chains be referved for thee !’ ) 


The reft of the piece is in the fame kind of eafy verie, and 
written with the fame fpirit of freedom. ; 


ArT. 
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64 MUSIC. 


Art. xx1x. An Ode on the late celebrated Handel, on his play- 
ing on the Organ. Compofed by Daniel Prat, M. A. Fore 
merly Rector of Harrietfham, Kent, and formerly Chaplain 
to his Majefty’s Houfhold, at Kenfington. Printed partly on 
Occafion of the Grand Mufical Feftival at Canterbury, 1791, 
being fixed for the 16th, 17th, and 18th of this Month 
(Auguft) for three Morning Performances in the Sermon 
Houle, (by permiffion of the Rev. the Dean and Chapter) 
and two Evening Performances in the Theatre ; and for the 
Benefit of the Editor, the Rev. J. Prat, Vicar of Monkton 
and Birchington. 4to. 10 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Canter~ 
bury, Simmons and Co. London, Johnfon. 1791. 


Finpinc little in this ode to admire or condemn, we fhall 
only add a fpecimen which coldly carries the power of mufic a 
little too far. Paflages of this kind fhould be written with an 
enthufialtic glow, or the reader will be led with profe folem- 
pity to obferve, that the ftatues could net attentive look, becaufe 
they cannot fee. P. 2. 

« Now in more lengthen’d notes and flow, 
We hear, infpiring facred dread, 
‘The deep majeftic orcan blow, 
Symbol of founds that roufe the dead ! 
A pleating horror fills the dome ! 
The ftatues o’er each antique tomb 
Attentive look ! while we like them become! 
See! all refembling ftatues ftand, 
Enchanted by thy magic hand! 
A folemn paufe enfues, 
All things are huth’d, and ev’ry breath 
Seems ftopp’d, as in the arms of death! 
Each reftlefs paflion’s fottly lull’d to peace, 
And filent thought feems only not to ceafe ! 
How dreadful 1s this place! What holy fear 
‘thrills thro’ our fhudd’ring veins! Hail heav’nly choir 
‘That round th’ Erernat fing! for furely here 
Jenovan is! far, ye profane, retire. 
Again we hear! and filence now is drown’d 
In rapt’rous notes, and ecftacy of found !’ D. Me 





ART. Xxx. Objervations on the prefent State of Mujfic in Lon- 
don. By William Jackfon, of Exeter. 8vo. 33 pagese 
Price 1s. Harrifon. 1791. 

‘ Ler thofe teach others who themfelves excel,’ is as appli- 
cable to mufic as to any fubject of criticifm ; for when rays of 
mind illuminate a production, addrefled to the eye or ear, we 
naturally conclude that the artift has feen and felt with his own 
eyes and heart ; and the ever varying ftill the fame fentiments, 
itrike us with a force proportional to their originality, and lead 
us to reipect the unfophifticated obfervations, which, with 
honeit {implicity, flow from a lively convidtion, 


Having 














Jackfon’s Obf. om the prefent State of Mulic in London. 65 


Having long admired the melody of many of Mr. Jackfon’s 
compofitions, and {till retaining the foothing impreflion, we 
opened this little pamphlet with a prepofleffion in its favour, and 
we were not difappointed, for the fenfible remarks it contains, 
very happily expreffed, placing the tafte and judgment of the 
writer in an equally refpectable point of view, gave weight to 
a general conclufion—that underftanding what effect mufic 
ought to produce, he has difdairied to tickle the ear with evanef- 
cent graces, when he could leave a lafting imprefiion on the 
mind. The thoughts being avowedly detached, though they 
i!luftrate each other, we fhall content ourfelves with felecting a 
few, recommending the whole tract to perions of tafte, who 
are not fatisfied with the technical terms ufed by mechanical 
players, and turn with difguft from the cold raptures of affec- 
tation. 

‘ He obferves, p. g. ‘ PERFECT Music—if my idea be juft— 
is the uniting MeLopY to HARMONY. Though the afliltance which 
each receives from the other is immenfe, yet MELODY is beft qua- 
lified to exift alone. The pleafure excited by a fucceflion of chords, 
is very inferior to that natural, and fometimes artificial, fucceffion of 
fingle founds, which muficians diftinguifh by the term melody. 

‘ Though not abfolutely unknown, melody was in a barbarous 
ftate until the laft hundred years. It long continued improving, but 
now feems, in this country at leaft, to be in a fair way of fhortly 
lofing its éxiftence. 

‘ In confequence of mufic being much ftudied and praétifed, 
VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MELODY became two different things : 
it is neceflary, therefore, to confider them feparately. 

* Vocat music had once nothing but harmony to fubfift on: by 
degrees, melody was added; and now it is very near being loik 
avain. r 
« Jn the grand opera, soncGs may be confidered as pachetic, bravura, 
fomething between the tava which has no name, and airs called cavatina. 
Generally, the lait have moft melody, and the firft fort have leaf : 
but it is fcarce worth while to afcertain which has moft, where all are 
defective. If it were not for fome paflages that have been worn to 
rags, how few of thefe fongs poffefs the leaft trace of real melody! This 
muft remain an affertion without proof, unlefs I could define melody ; 
which I really cannot, fo as to be intelligible to thofe who have no 
ear; and, to thofe who have, a definition would be needlefs. But let 
me obferve, where founds follow each other in that arrangement we 
call rune, befides the immediate pleafure, there is always joined 
with it an jpreffion, which enables us to remember paflages, and fome- 
times an entire air. But this is never the cafe in a fortuitous or un- 
meaning fucceflion of founds. Let the mufic of the prefent day be 
** weighed in this balance,” and the greater part will be found 
** wanting,” i 

In the ENGLISH OPERA, the compofers very wifely adapt fome 
of the fongs to tunes which were compofed when melody really ex- 
ifted : and it is curious to obferve, how glad the audience are to find 
a little that is congenial to their feelings, after they have been gaping 
to take in fome meanigg from the wretched imitations of Italian 

Vor, XIII, F bravura, 
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66 MUSIC, 


bravura, and pathetic fongs; which, alas! are but “ the fhadows of 
ve? 

‘ S Where there is really air, it will exift under all difadvantages of 
performance. But, what would become of our fublimities, if it 
were not for the fhort cut of a pianifimo, fo delicate as almoft to * 
efcape the ear, and then a fudden change into all the fortifimo that 
fiddling, fluting, trumpeting, and drumming, can beftow ?’ é 

His remarks on the prefent prevailing mode of finging, ap- 
pear to us very juft. Pp. 22. 


« The performance of fingle fongs was, perhaps, never farther re- 
moved from truth than at prefent. If there were a poffibility of 
writing down the founds w hich iffue from the mouth of a finger, my 
remark would be fully juftified—but, unfortunately, lines and fpaces will 
only exprefs mufical intervals. Words feem as little fuited to the pur- 
pofe ; for, how can one defcribe the encompaffing a note with frippery 


flourifhes. that prevent the real found from meeting the ear, until the 
time, in «hich it fhould be heard, is paft ? How can one exprefs the 
filling up an interval with fomething compofed of a fide and a /bout, 


by which means there is no interval at all? 

« There are fome things, however, which may be defcribed : fuch as 
forcing the voice in the upper part, where it ought ever to be foft; 
and finging the lower tones aint, which fhould always be full. Ca- 
dences with, for ever, a concluding fhake—though fometimes it feems 
as if it would mever conclude—and every fhake with precifely the 
fame turn after it. 

‘« ‘The notes of a fong are broken into fo many parts, that they ac- 
tually lofe their exiftence: on the contrary, the performance of a 
fymphony, &c. is pure and fimple. In the one, every thing is cut 
up; in the other, to borrow a phrafe from painting—the parts are 
kept broad; and breadth of effect is as neceflary in mufic as in paint- 


, 


inp. 


The concluding inferences refpecting the performance at 
the Abbey, deferve notice: we fhall quote a paragraph or 
two. Pp. 28. 

* With all my admiration of the Abbey mufic, I think it has done 
a great deal of harm, and will do much more. The pieces which are 
performed there, have a mimic performance in almoft every town 
in the kingdom, which contributes to eftablith an exclufive tafte for 
Handel's mufic only. Any thing that helps to fix art to a certain 
point 1s deftructive to farther improvement. Of this we have the 
ftrongeft inftance in a neighbouring country. 

* The firft year of the Abbey mufic was a commemoration of 
Handel, and ought to confift of his works only ; but it might, at 
this time, without any impropriety which I can perceive, be open 
for the works of other compofers. Suppofe that, each day, one new 
inftrumental piece, and one for voices, were permitted to be per- 
tormed ? ‘Though I have not the leaft doubr, but that much good 
mufic would, at times, be given to the public ; yet, as my opinion 
may not pafs for proof, the experiment might be tried for a year or 
two. In cafe of failure, the lofs would not be great ; but, if it 
fhould fecceed, the gain might be immenfe.’ boil”: 


ART. 

















Lackington’s Memoirs of his own Life. 67 
Art. xxx1. Ademoirs of the firft forty-five Years of the ie of 


Fomes Lackington, the prefent Bookfeller in Chifwell-ftreet, 
Moorfields, London. Written by himfelf. In a Series of Letters 
to a Friend. With a Triple Dedication: 1. To the Public. 
2. To Refpeétable; 3. To Sordid Bookfellers. 8vo. 344. pe 
pr. 5s. in boards. 1791. Printed for and fold by the author. 


Brocraphy has fuftered by that illiberality which too ftrongly 
marks the difpofition of the age. It has been confined to a 
fpace fo narrow as to admit few objects, and thofe few fo noto- 
rious that they would not have been forgotten without it. It 
has been confined, for inftance, to philofophers, poets, hiftorians, 
ftate(men, generals, and divines—to philofophers, who have en-~ 
lightened mankind, to poets who have amufed them, to bifforians 
who have inftructed them, to /ate/men who have governed 
them, to generals who have fought for them, and to divines 
who have converted them. Such has hitherto been the narrow 
range of biographical enquiry. ‘The prefent century, however, 
will be honoured for that liberality of tafte, and that infatiate 
euriofity, to which we owe the memoirs of a PHinips, a 
BeL_tamy, and a BApDELY—BAMFYLDE Moore Carew, 
and though laft, not leaft, our prefent article—James Lack- 
INGTCN! who began bufine/s with five pounds, and now fells one 
hundred thoufand volumes annually ! 

We have always been of opinion that the injury done to dre 
Jounson’s memory, by the injudicious writings of his nume- 
rous biographers, though a prefent evil, and, gucad the dr. a 
avery great one, yet would ultimately tend to the benefit of all 
great men, by inducing them, from the moft powerful of mo- 
tives, to write their own lives. Mr. LACKINGTON is an ine 
ftance in point. He had to confider two things—or more pro- 
perly {peaking to forefee two dangers—either that his life might 
not be weil] written *,—or, that it might not be written at all. 
Now as he, and he only is concerned in avoiding either of thefe 
dangers, he has difcovered no little fagacity in fhunning both. 
He has written his own life. It is true there are people whe 
fufpect the impartiality of a man who writes his own life. But 
if we are to fufpect the impartiality of thofe who write their 
own, and of thofe who write the lives of others, where are we 
to find biographers? And in the cafe of a life, the events of 
which are equally interefting, whether true or falfe, where im+ 
partiality would give us nothing, and where partiality ma 
make a book, where is the faftidious reader that would obje& 

But we do not mean to accufe our prefent author of parti+ 
ality. Though fome may think he writes for fame, in faét he 
every where avoids it; and whether we confider the matter or 
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the manner of his work, it is perfectly plain that no degree of 
fame can arife from it. He brings the ufual excule of authorfhip, 
‘ the requett of friends,’ and they, in our humble opinion, are 
as innocent of partiality as himielf. : 

in Letter 1, Mr. L. ftarts a queftion. ‘* Does the publi- 
cation of a catalogue of books, enttle the compiler to the name 
of author?” We are happy to be able to refolve this queftion in 
a manner that cannot fail to prove fatisfactory. “To write a cata- 
lowue of mere names cannot entitle a man to the same of author, 
But when the compiler of a catalogue adds charaéiers and critia 
cijms, we cannot refufe him a confiderable portion of authorfhip. 
In Mr. L.’s catalogue now befcre us, we find the following 
opimons.—* An excellent work for a philofophic mind, and 
pat ticularly freethinkers."—* Very drolland humorous,’—‘ Pope 
jays that women have no charaéters, but according to this tale, 
their characters are very ffrongly marked, and not much in 
their favour.’—If our readers admire the critical aeumen in the 
forezoing they will be not lefs charmed with the following 
notice. —* This nevel is ob/cene, and endeavours to prove that 
< haltity in either fex 1s no virtue, that women fhould be come 
mon, &c.’ If originality be the characieriftic of an author, 
Mr. L.’s. title is fecure, for we do not remember to have feen 
in any catalogue a more ingenious method of difcovering what 
{hould be concea'ed,—But to proceed to the life of our HERO, 
as he calls himfelf. 

He was the fon of a journeyman fhoemaker, and born at 
Wellington, in Somertetfhire, on the 31ft of Auguft, 1746. 
George Lackington was his father, and Joan Trott his mother ; 
the was the daughter of a weaver, and he was drowned in @ 
dich. Mr. L.’s. mother was a very induftrious woman ; ‘ at 
one hour fhe was feen walking backwards and forwards by her 
fpinming-wheel, and her midwife fent for the next . his father 
was a drunken dog, and our author is tempted to curfe him. 
He recollects himielf, however, and proceeds to inform us that 
he excelled in all forts of boyifh mifchief—fet a parcel of butchers 
a yawning—and became a moft famous vender of apple-pies— 
law a ghoft, which proved to be a very fhort tree, whofe limbs 
had been newly cut off, * which made it much refemble a GIanT !” 
I} s¢ prolific fubject of ghofts,’ occupies feveral pages, after 
which we find our hero foaring above apple-pies and puddings, 
and actually vending almanacks. The jealoufy excited by his 
luccets, among the itinerant dealers in almanacks, he confiders 
as an ome u of that more ferious jealoufy of London bookfellers, 
and for which, we agree with our hero, the London bookféllers 
are very much to blame. He is next bound apprentice to an 
A napaptidt thoemaker, and we are favoured with fome remark- 
sole anecdotes of the family, particularly that his mafter ever 
morning drank a pint of ale, and on. fandays faid a fhort-grace 
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wefore dinner ; George the eldeft fon, is converted to methodifm, 
and converts his brother John, and our hero becomes alfo con- 
verted, partly by hearing fermons, and partly by learning to 
read in the dark. He now reads chapters againtt his miftrefs, 
for which fhe locked him up one funday, and he jumped out 
of a two pair of ftairs window. Some judged this a proef of 
lunacy, others of grace; he was confined tv his room, how- 
ever, for more than a month, and very pioufly concluded * that 
the Lord had not ufed him very well, and refolved not to put 
fo much truit in him for the futare.’ 

Our author, or HERO, next gives us fome account of the prac- 
tices of the methodifts ; from whom he departs, gains his free 
dom at Taunton, ond lives glorioufly during the election in 
open houlfes.—Methodifm, however, had not quite left him; he 
took the bible to bed and read for hours; Nancy TROTT 
Row came in his way, but after being fome ‘days with Nancy, 
he leaves her, and Berry Tucker fwears a child to him; 
he efcapes from the parifh officers, and Berry’s child is fill 
born. At Britto! our author’s genius began to blaze forth in 
{undry compofitions for the ballad fingers, but John Wefley over- 
turns all, converts our hero again, and he converts his compa- 
nions, and Mifs Betfy Jones, and they had all nearly been burnt 
by a candle ftuck againft the handle of a pewter pot. At 
Taunton, Exeter, and King’s-bridge, our hero makes won- 
derful progrefs in writing, controverfial divinity, and fhoe- 
making; falls in love with a dairy-maid, whom, after fome 

viciflitudes, he marries. 

{n 1774, our hero comes to London. This is no doubt an 
important zwra, but we hear of very little for feveral pages, 
befide ftuff-ihoes, methodifm, and a great coat; he dwells, 
however, on the incident of getting drunk with purl and gin, 
as becomes fo important a tranfaction. Recovered from this, 
he adds books to fhoes, and becomes bookfeller, but lofes his 
wife, and entertains his readers with anecdotes of carnal preachers. 
The detail of occurrences during the ficknefs of our hero, is 
equally interefting with any other part of the work, but we 
omit it for want of room. This ficknefs ends in another wife, 
Miss Dorcas Turton, and after this union, he fays, his 
mind began to expand, and intellectual light and pleafure broke 
in.—It is no doubt to this intellectual light and expanfion of 
mind, that the world owes the prefent very interefting work. 
He now reads John Buncle, and the moderate divines, and is no 
longer afraid of being d—n’d for a good joke, We doubt whe- 
ther he ever was. But he has now done with Mr. Welley’s 
fociety, and begins to ‘ talk like a rational being,’ after mak- 
ing a variety of remarks, and obfervations, and relating 
fome adventures, all of equal importance with what we 
have mentioned, he details the increafe of his cuftomers, a 
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torrent of bufinefs—profits and expences—travels—a cure for 
a {cold—ladies allowed full licence to fcream—anecdotes of Dr, 

ohnfon, truly origina/—mode of wafhing linen—maid tervants— 
remarkable prediction—~explofion of powder mills—the devil in 
a leather apron—watering places—effecis produced on hortes, 
&c. &c. &c. concluding the whole with a prayer that his work 
may live for ever. 

That this valuable piece of biography may be the more com- 
pleat, an engraved portrait is given, with the name of the author 
at the bottom of it. It does not appear to be a very ftriking 
likenefs, but its deficiencies are fully made up*by the letter prefs 
which accompanies it, and which our Hero, who beft knows 
its merit, terms ¢ a prodigious effort of human genius.” _C..C. 





Arr. xxx. Prepofjeffion; or, Memoirs of Count Toulouffin. 
Written by Himielf. In 2 vols. 12mo. 442 pages. pr. 6s. 
Forbes. 1792. 


Tuese are the memoirs of a French nobleman, including 
the hiftory of Mrs. Lunel, a lovely and virtuous woman, lon 
expofed to cruel and injurious treatment, but at laft triumphant 
over undeferved fufferings. The lover is the count himfelf, 
who, after preferving his attachment to her through fcenes of 
fevere diftrefs, at laft makes her his wife. The narrative, 
which turns almoft entirely upon the fubject of love, or upon 
what the author calls amours and amourettes, appears, in the 
leading incidents at leaft, to have been founded on faét, and 
to agrce very well with the ftate of French 


g manners previous 
to the revolution. , 





Art. xxxiil. 4 Colleétion of interefting Biography. Contain- 
ing 1. The Life of 8. Fobnfon, LL.D. abridged, principally, 
from Bofwell’s celebrated Memoirs of the Doétor: 2. The Life 
of Mr. Elwes, (abridged) by Capt. Topham: 3. The Life of 
Capt. Cook, (abridged) by Dr. Kippis. The whole revifed 
and abridged by Sir Andrew Anecdote. 2 vols. 12mo, 
For the convenience of thofe readers who have not patience 

to labour through large quartos, or do not chufe to be at the 

expence of purchafing them, this courtly knight has kind] 

provided, in a moderate fize, a collection of interefting bio= 

graphy. He has not indeed paid much attention to the benefit 

or the rights of authors or publifhers, or taken much pains to 

gratify his readers with an elegant type or fine paper, but he 
ey Ar ae 

has furnithed a {mall publication for thofe whom it may fuit, 





Arr. xxxiv. 4 Letter to the Rex 


. Th 
and slr, Henry Moore. omas Coke, LL.D. 


Occafianed by their Propofals for 
pub- 















Apology for the Life of Major-General G ° "ft 
publifing the Life of Fobn Wefley, A. M. in Oppoftion to 


THAT advertifed (under Sanction of the Executors) to be 
; written by John Whitehead, M.D. Alfo a Letter from the 
i Rev. Dr. Coke to the Author on the fame Subject; tagetber 

with the whole Corre/pondence, and the circular Letters writ- 

ten on the Occafion; and a true and impartial Statement o 

Faéts hitherto fupprefled. Yo which is added, An Appeal 

and. Remonfirance to the People called Methedifts. By an old 

Member of the Society. 8vo. 56 pages. pr. Luff- 

man. 

‘TRUTH and impartiality, though promifed in the title-page 
of this pamphlet, are qualities which, we fufpect, will not be 
found in the performance. ‘The writer talks much of villainy 
and hypocrify, of impudence, falfhood, and diffimulation ; and 
profeiles to authenticate fevere charges againft the community 
; and the body of Methodifts, by difclofing the private tranfac- 
tions of the Connection, and the fecret hiftory of the Founder, 
He publifhes two letters, which he afcribes to Mr. Maphng 
one faid to be written about three years ago, in which he de- 
clares it to be a matter of indifference to him, whether the 
connection continues after his death ; exprefles his apprehen- 
fions that it muft fall for want of money; and confefles that 





| Methodifm cannot ftand its ground, when brought to the teft 
i of truth, reafon, and philofophy: the other, a love-letter, in 
a the filly ftyle of a whining inamorato, from an old man of 
‘ge eighty-one, to a young girl of twenty-three. Thefe letters 


bear upon them fuch ftrong internal marks of fiction, that they 
certainly ought not to be received as evidence againft a cha- 
racter of fuch diftinguifhed reputation as that of John Wefley, 
without the fulleft proof. ‘The editor promifes to produce the 
originals to any one who will call upon the publiiher for his 
addrefs. Dr. Coke has, in a public paper, declared that he 
has cailed at the editor’s lodgings according to his publifher’s 
directions, but has not been able to find either the editor, or 
the letters, and has confequently pronounced them a forgery. 
As fuch they muft from this time be univerfally regarded, and 
treated with contempt as a malicious flander, unlefs the author 
will ftand forth, and produce unequivocal proofs, of time, place, 
and perfon, that the letters referred to were written by John 
Welley. D. M. 








Ant. xxxv. An Apology for the Life of Major-General G ‘ 
Written by Himfelf. Containing an Explanation of the G—nn—g 
Myftery, and of the Authors Connettion with the D—ver—y’s 
Family, of Sobc-/quare. 8vo. 114 pages. pr. 38. Ridg- 
way. 1792. 
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Tus pretended ¢ Apology’ has been difavowed in form by 
the gentleman who is the fubjeét of it; it muft therefore be 
contidered as a contemptible impofture. 

General Gunning is here reprefented to be ¢ ftruggling with 
the accumulated inconveniencies of forrow, ficknefs, poverty, 
and diftraction ;’> were not thefe motives fufficient to have 
difarmed the rage even of an enemy f 





Arr. xxxvi.. Memoirs of Mrs. Billington, from her Birth: 
Containing a Variety of Matter, ludicrous, theatrical, mujical, 
and ——— ; with Copies of feveral original Letters, now in 
Poffeifion of the Publifher, written by Mrs. Billington to her 
Mother, the late Mrs. Weichfel; a Dedication and prefatory 
Addrefs. 8vo. 77 pages. pr. 3s Ridgway. 1792. 


7 


An Anfwer to the Memoirs of Mrs. Billington; with the Life 
and Adventures of Richard Daly, Efq. and an Account of the 
prefent State of the Irifh Theatre. Written by a Gentleman 
well acquainted with feveral curious Anccdotes of all Par- 
ties. 8vo. 7Opages. pr. 3s. Whitaker. 

We fhall not pollute the pages of our Review with remarks 
upon an acculation, in the courfe of which letters faid to be 
original are adduced, containing the bare-faced avowal of fe- 
male guilt; neither fhall we animadvert upon a defence, in 
which beauty and a fine voice are brought forward as an apo- 
logy for a life of proftitution. 

Such productions are calculated to fhock both the eve and 
the ear of modefty, and ought to be icouted out of fociety. 2 





Art. xxxvul. Anna St. Ives. A Novel. By Thomas Hol- 
croft. Inieven vols. 12mo. 1647 pages. pr. 21s. fewed. 
Shepperion and Reynolds. 1792. 

THis novel appears to be written as a vehicle to convey 
what are called democratical fentiments. Be that as it may, 
it contains many interefting fcenes, which forcibly illuftrate 
what the author evidently wifhes to inculcate. Young people, 
it is true, might catch from the highly-wrought pictures a 
fpice of romance, and even affectation, and attempt to ftride 
on /futs before they had learned to walk fteadily; yet, truth 
and ny jult opinions are fo ftrongly recommended, that 
what hey muit read with intereft, will not fail to leave fome 
feeds of thought in their minds. 

[he tory is not entangled with epifodes, yet, fimple as it is, 


it Carries the reader along, and makes him patiently {wallow 
not a tew improbabilities. 


A novel in an epiftolary form can fcarcely be epitomized 


without lohing ali its character and charms ; we thal] attempt, 
how- 
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however, to prefent the reader with the outline of the ftory, 
which is nearly as follows : 

Frank Henley, ‘a gentleman by nature,’ although fon to the 
fteward and g ardener of fir Arthur St. Ives, is brought up in 
the family of that baronet, and notwithitanding his humble 
birth and fituation, finds means, by the liberality of his fenti- 
ments, the propriety of his deportment, and the manlinefs of 
his conduct, to make an impreffion on the heart of the lovely 
Anna St. Ives. ‘That accomplifhed ladv, being requefted by 
her father to receive the addrefies of Mr. Clifton, a young 
man who piqued himfelf upon his birth and fortune, refolves to 
facrifice her own attachments to the wifhes of a parent, and 
to banifh from her bofom every idea of an alliance, that would 
demean the very ancient and honourable family to which the 
belongs ; all the amiable qualities of young Henley, his abilities, 
his integrity, nay the very courage that had more than once 
refcued her from ‘impending danger, and perhaps death, were 
all forgotten, on receiving the mandate of fir Arthur. 

Mr. Clifton, educated in all the prejudices of the times, 
defpifes the obfcure condition of a rival who had faved his life 
at the hazard of his own, and even meditates his deitruction ; 
he alfo endeavours to feduce the lady to whom he pretended 
the moft honourable attachment. After a variety of ineffec- 
tual attempts, having at length, by the agency of an Irifh 
rambler, and the keeper of a private mad-houfe, got Anna St. 
os and Henley into his power, he attempts the honour of the 
former, and is repulfed with fcorn and indignation ; the latter 
he is content with keeping in clofe confinement, wavering be- 
tween humanity and cruelty, virtue and vice, and not daring 
to decide on his future conduct. In the mean time his emit. 
faries, anxious to obtain a large fuin of money in the pofleffion 
of young Henley, refolve to perpetrate his murder, but are 
prevented by the arrival of their employer, who, hearing the 
fhrieks of his former benefactor, flies to his affiftance, and 
refcucs him from inftant deftruction. 

Frank Henley and Anna St. Ives, equally zealous for the 
welfare and happinefs of mankind, are of courfe united to- 
gether, and prepare to make themfelves and every one around 
them bleft, while Clifton, fhocked at the folly as well as bafe- 
nefs of vice, feems refolved to make atonement for his paft of- 
fences, by the active purfuits of a life devoted to virtue. 

The fecondary perfonages in this novel confift of a baronet, 
who has mortgaged all his eftates, for the zmprovement of the 
grounds about his manfion-houfe, and is on the eve of fore- 
Clofures, from his determined and incurable attachment to 
groves, fpires, fteeples, wildernefles, canals, &c. &c. 

Abimelech Henley, his fteward and gardener, profiting by 
this predominant paffion, creates a noble fortune out of the 
follies of his matter, 

Capt. 
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Capt. St. Ives, an officer in the guards, and the fon and 
heir of the baronet, after wafting a large eftate in play, con- 
fents to dock the family entail, on purpofe to fquander the re- 
mainder of his fortune, on gamblers and fharpers. 

Some of the characters are rather over-charged, but the 
moral is afluredly a good one. It is calculated to ftrengthen 
defpairing virtue, to vive freth energy to the caute of hu- 
manity, to reprefs the pride and infolence of birth, and to 
fhew that true nobility which can alone proceed from the head 
and the heart, claims venius and virtue for its armorial bear- 
ings, and poflefled of thefe, defpiles all the foppery of either 
ancient or modern heraldry. 

A converiation which pafled between Anna St. Ives, and a 
gentleman with whom fhe was foon to be united, will ferve as 
a fpecimen not only of the ftyle, but the fentiments. Vol. iv. 
P. 213. 

« | found Clifton in the parlour. His look was more compofed, 
more complacent, and remarkably more thoughtful than it had lately 
been. | began with fating that the feelings of my heart required 
every act, everv thought of mine, that had any relation whatever to 
him, thoujd be fully ‘and explicitiy known. ] conjured him to have 
the goodnefs ta determine not to interrupt me ; that I might perform 
this office, clear my confcience,’and fhew my heart unveiled, undif- 


guif d, and exatily as it was; and that he might at once reject it, if 


1 were cither unworthy his acceptance or incompatible with his prin- 
ciples. 

* He promifed compliance and kept his word. I never knew him 
a liftener fo Jong, or with fuch mute patience. 1 had as 1 may fay 
Rudied the difcourfe which I made to him, and which I thus began. 

* Jr will not be mv intention, Mr. Clifton, in what I am going to 
fay, to appear better or worfe than I am. Should | be partial to my- 
felt, | with you to detect me. There is nothing I fo much defire as 
a knowledge of my own tailings. This knowledge, were it truly at- 
tained, would make the worlt of us angels, Our prejudices, our 
pafiions, and our ignorance alone deceive us, and perfuade us that 
wrong ts mgnt. 

* 1 have before acquainted you of the projeét of Mrs. Clifton and 
fir Arthur, tor our union, I have told you of the unfeigned friend- 
fhip, the high admiration, and the unbounded love I have for your 
frfter : or in other words for her virtues. A fhort acquaintance fhew- 
ed me that your mind had all the capacity to which the moft ardent of 
my hopes afpired. It had indeed propenfities, paffions, and habits, 
which | thought errors; but not incurable. The meanett of us have 
our detics to fulfil, which are in proportion to our opportunities, and 
our power. 1 imagined that a duty of a high but poffible nature pre- 
fented iticlf, and called upon me for performance. 

* You no doubt will fmile at my vanity, but~I muft be fincere. 
By infraction, by conyerfation, and by other accidents, it appeared 
to me that I had been taught fome high and beneficial truths and 
principles ; which you, by contrary inftruétion, converfation, and ac- 
crients, had not attained. Convinced that truth is irrefiftible, I 
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trofted in the power of thefe truths rather than of myfelf, and faid, 
here is a mind to which I am under every moral obligation to im- 
part them, becauf. | perceive it equal to their reception. The project 
therefore of our friends was combined with thefe circumftances, which 
induced me willingly to join their plan; and to call my triend fitter 
was an additional and delighttul motive. It appeared like firength- 
ening thofe bonds between us which 1 believe no human force can 
break. 

« An obftacle, or rather the appearance of an obftacle, fomewhat 
unexpettediy arofe. From my childhood | had been in part a witnefs 
of the rifling virtues of young Mr. Henley. Difierence ot fex, of fitua- 
tion, and of purfuits, prevented us till lately from being intimate. I 
had been accuftomed to hear him praifed, but knew not all the emi- 
nence with which it was deferved. He was my fappofed inferior, 
and itis not very long fince I myfelf entertained {dime part of that 
prejudice. IT know myfelf now not to be his equal. 

« A recolleétion of combining circumitances convinced me that he 
had for fome time, and betore I fufpected it, thought on me with 
partiality . He believes there is great afhnity in our minds; he avows 
it, and with a manly courage, becoming his chara¢ter, which abhors 
diflimulation, has fince confefled an atiection for me; nay, has af- 
firmed, that unlefs I have conceived fome repugnance to him, which 
J have not nor ever can conceive, I ought as a itrict act of juttice to 
myfelf and him, to prefer him before any other. 

‘€ I fhould acknowledge the cogency of the reafons he affigns, and 
certainly entertain fuch a preference, did it not appear to me that 
there are oppofing and irreconcileable claims and duties, It is my 
principle, and perhaps {till more ftrongly his, that neither of us muft 
live for ourfelves, but tor fociety. In the abftra¢t our principle is the 
fame ; but in the application we appear to differ. He thinks that the 
marriage of two fueh people can benefit fociety at large. I am per- 
fuaded, that the little influence which it would have in the world 
would be injurious, and in fome fort fatal to the final] circle for which 
I feem to cxift, and over which my feeble influence can extend, 

‘ For thefe reafons only, and in compliance with what I believe 
to be the rigorous but inflexible injunctions of juftice, have I rejected 
a man whom I certainly do not merit: a man whofe benevolent heart, 
capacious mind, and extraordinary virtues are above my praife, and 
1 almott fear beyond my attainment. 

‘« My memory will not furnifh me with every word and incident 
that have paffed between us; and if it would fuch repetition would be 
tedious. But I with yeu clearly to underfiand that Mr. Henley has 
made thefe declarations to me; that my Mode of acting and my rea- 
fons have been fuch as I have mentioned; that lam not myfelf {> 
perfecily fatisfied with thefe reafons, but that I fometimes am fubjeét 
to recurring doubts ; and that Ido at prefent, and while J have thought 
or fenfe fhall continue to admire his genius and his virtue, 

« If what he has faid or what I have done be offenfive to you, if 
you cannot thiak highly of him and innocently of me, if my thoughts 
concerning him can poffibly be ftained with acriminal tinge in your cyes, 
it becomes you, and I now moft folemnly call upon you, as a man dif- 
daining deceit, at once to fay fo, and here to break off all further in- 

ercourfe, Efteem, nay revere him 1 do and ever muft; and inftead 
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ne 
of being guilty for this, my principles tell me the crime would be te 
efteem and revere him lefs. 
‘ | trutt in the franknefs of my heart for the proof of its fincerity. 


Ny determination is to have a clear and unfpotted confcience, Purity 
of mind is a blefing beyond all price ; ; and it is that purity only 
which is genuine or of any valae. The circumftance Tam going to 
selate may to you appear ftrange, sal highly reprehenfible— Be it fo 

It n t be told. 

¢ We never had but one converfation in which the fubjeét of mar- 
riage, as it related to him and me, was directly and fairly debated, 
He then behaved as he has done always with that fincerity, confiit- 
encv, and fortitude, by which he is fo peculiarly c charatterifed. A 
converfation fo interefting, in which a man of fuch uncommon merit 
was to be reieéted by a woman who cannot deny him to be her fu- 
perior, could not but awaken all the affeétions of the heart. I own 
that mine ached in the difcharge of its duties, and nothing but the 
mott rooted determination to abide oy thofe duties could have fteeled 
ut to retati ee: Was a crue] 10 rtitude ! 

« But while it ached it ov: perma : and to you more efpectally than 
to an othe: perfon upon earth, | think tt neceffary to fay, that, at a 
moment when the fe cling of compaflion and the dread of being unjult 
were excited moft powerfully in my bofom, paradoxical as it may 
eh my zeal to demonttrate the integrity and innocence of my mind 
induced me to—kifs him! : 

* | fcarcely can pri eced— There are fenfations almoft too ftrong to 
be fulodued—The mind with dificalty can endure that miftake, that 
contortion, which can wreft guilt out of the moft fublime of its ema- 
nations—However, if wt were a crime, of that crime | am guilty—I 
pretend not to appear other than | am; and what 1 am 1t is neceflary 


at this moment that you fhould know. 

* ‘This con:erfation and this incident happened on the day on 
which you met him in the corridor, coming from my chamber. A day, 
Mr. Clifton, worthy of vour remembrance and of your emulation ; 
for it attonied tome of the tenia proofs of inflexible courage of 
which man ts at prefent capable. He had been robbed of the hope 


deareft to his heart, had We n rejected by the woman he had chofen to 
be the friend and companion of his life, had been enjoined the tafk of 
doing all potlible good to his rival, which he had unconditionally pro- 

1 he left her to—receive a blow from this rival’s hand!’ m, 


miic a . ana ne cit 


ART. xxxvilt. Reprefentacion and Petition from his Highnefs 
the Nabob of the Carnatic, prefented to the Houfe of Commons, 
March 5, 1792. 8vo. 75 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Debrett. 





~< 


In the month of December, 1781, the nabob voluntarily 
afienecd the Carnatic to lord ect ney during the then ex- 
iting war, and in the month of September, 17 “84, the board of 
Contre ub ¢ rdered his “ ountry to be reftored to him. On the 
24th of February, , fir Archibald Campbell, in confequence 
of orders from the iallic board, atter a long and imtricate ne- 
gociation, igned * A treaty of perpetual friend lthip, alliance, 
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and fecurity’ with his highnefs. Sir Archibald in this treaty 
laboured to procure for the Saeepery in time of peace, the 
payment of a fixed annual fum, and ttipulated during war tor 
four-fitths of all the revenues produced in the Carnatic. ‘The 
nabob on his part endeavoured to fecure his own honour and 
dignity in fuch a manner, that without @ direc? and flagrant 
violation of public faith, no poffible contingency could arife, 
that thould deprive him of the fave reignty and management of 
the Carnatic, either in peace or war; for fhould he fall in ar- 
rear in his payments in time of peace, certain tpecihed diffridts 
were to be delivered over to the company until the arrear fhou!d 
be paid up ; and during war the company are allowed to fend in- 
fpectors, to fee that four-fifths of his revenue is hone/fly appro- 
priated to their fervice. It is alfo expretsly agreed upon by 
the two contracting parties, ‘ that the exercite of power over 
thefe diftricis in cafe of failure, fhal] not extend or be conttrued 
to extend, to deprive his highnels the nabob of the Carnatic, 
in behalf of ough or his equines of the civil government 
thereof, the credit of his family, or the dignity of his iluftrious 
houfe ; but that the fame fhal! oe pret ferved to him and them 
inviolable, faving and excepting the powers in the foregoing 
article exprefled and mentioned.’ 

Sir Archibald Campbell was fucceeded in his government 
by Mr. Hollond in 1789, and general Medows arrived in the 
ee of Ma rch, 1790. ‘The war with Tippoo is faid to have 
been then determined upon although it did not commence until 
June. T he general | in a letter to the court of directors, dated 
the zit of March, 1790, gives it as his opinion, that as the 
nabob is im arrear, ( it will be abiolutely neceilary upon his 
firft material delay of pay ment, to take the management of his 
country into their own hana: 

The fum due at this time was fix and a half lacks of pa- 
godas, out of which the nabob require -d a deduction for bad fea- 
tons, according to the letter of tie above folemn agreement. 

The council of Madras ~~ after endeavoured to perfuade 
the nabob to refign his government during the war, and until 
the arrears were paid off ; his highnels “expre ‘iced the utmoft 
aftonifhment at this attempt, but offered to receive inipectors 
in compliance with an article in fir Archibaid Campbell’s 
treaty ; his country, however, was at la{t feized upow, in fpite 
of the ftrongeit remonftrances on the part of the nabob. 

In confequence of this feifure, the preicnt he pe tation 
from his highnefs the nabob Yau Lau Fau Ummeer ul Kind 
Omdat ul Mulk Aufuph ud Dowlah Umver ud Dien Cat wn Ba- 
bauder Zuphar ‘Fung Sepah Saular, fovereign and foubahdar 
of the Carnatic. Payencbaut and Ballaghaut, has been lately pre- 
fented to the Houfe of Commons. 

It 
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Art. xxxtx. A fecond Addrefs to the Proprietors of Eaft-Indve 
Steck and to the Public: containing Remarks on the Papers lately 
printed by the Eaft-India Company, refpecting therr Shipping 
Concert, in Confequence of Motions made and carried in the 
Courts of Proprietors, beld March 315 1791, and March 21, 
17923 and ordered to be taken into Confideration on Wednefday 
next, the gth of May. By Mr. John Fiott, of London, 
Merchant. 8vo. 152 pages. Price 2s. Richardfon. 1792. 


We have already taken notice of Mr. Fiott’s firft addrefs to 
the proprietors of Eaft-India ftock, &c. (fee Analy. Rev. Vol. 
X. p. 98.) 

Sanctioned and fupported in fome meafure by the vote of 
two general courts the author comes again forward, and dif- 
claiming all perfonal and interefted motives, tells us, that he 
is determined not to relinquifh his purfuit, but, on the con- 
trary, that he intends to perfevere in an enquiry, from which 
fo much benefit may be derived to the proprietors and the 
public. 

The crown, with the fanéction of parliament, conitituted an 
united company of merchants trading to the Eaft-Indies ; but 
another company, felf-created, and felf-appointed, has, as we 
are informed, arifen out of it, like an enormous ¢ fungus,’ and 
robbed the parent tree of its vital juices. ¢ I allude (fays Mr. 
F.) tothe club of eld hip owners, in the fervice of the company, 
who have chofen reprefentatives to negociate for them with the 
company, under the denomination of the committee of managing 
ewners.’ Lhe court of directors, fenfible of the waite of the 
company’s money, in the payment of extravagant freights, and 
urged by the opinion of the houfe of commons and the voice 
of the public (for the offers of Mr. Brough and others at this 
tume were before them) had attempted gradually to give fome 
correction to this enormity. But their good. intentions were 
defeated, ‘The old fhip owners, by recommending the purchafe 
oi ttock to their dependants, by influence, by intrigue, and by 
their ailiduous attendance at the general courts, pofleffed an 
aicencency of which they determined to avail themfelves, in 
order to refift the encroachments of the court of directors upon 
their profits, while that defcription of intereft (which has now 
tortunately for the company come forward) namely, the inde- 
pendent proprietors, remained fupine from not being apprized 
of the nature of the fubjeét.’ 
| We learn further from this narrative, that the court of 
Girectors refolved on the 22d of June, 1786, that it appeared 
by an eftimate of the freights, that the company faved 86,744]. 
by declining the fervices of the old owners. When it is recol- 
lected, that this calculation is made on about 8,000 tons only, 
and that the average annual tonnage at that time amounted to 
32,000, the immenfe fums loft by complying with the demands 
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of the monopolifts may be eafily conceived. ‘Thefe indeed 
were endeavoured to be refifted, but a combination among the 
builders, not to conftruét fhips ‘ for any who fhould make 
tenders to the company at reduced freights,’ prevented the new 
owners from fulfilling the contraéts which they had entered into 
with the court of directors. 

When it is confidered that ¢ the old owners’ have no lefs 
than 87 fhips in their pofleffion, equivalent in value to one 
million and a half fterling ; that they poflefs an immenfe quan- 
tity of itock, and that ‘the needlefs annual expence’ of the 
company amounted at one time to 1§0,0001. in confequence of 
the abufes complained of, it is not at all furprifing, that the 
influence of this opulent and interefted body, fhould fometimes 
be fuch, as even to give law to the court of directors. 





Art. xL. Obdjfervations on the Pelitics of France, and their Pro» 
grefs fince the laft Summer: made in a ‘Journey from Spa to 
Paris during the Autumn of 1791. By T.F. Hill. 8vo. 
110 pages. Price 2s.6d. Hookham and Carpenter. 1792. 
Arter ftaying a month at Spa, Mr. Hill, in September laft, 

proceeded through Liege on an excurfion up the Meufe, and 

down the Mofelle and the Rhine as far as Dufleldorp, whence 
he croffed to Aix la Chapelle, and, after revifiting Liege, en- 
tered the dominions of France, and arrived at Paris. 

The fcenes on the banks of the Meufe appear to him to be 
in the flyle of Derbyfhire, but on a more magnificent fcale. 
Fhe neighbourhood of the Mofelle is wilder and more rocky, 
but its rocks are at once covered and adorned with the foliage 
cfthe vines. Weare told thatthe city of Treves contains more 
re{pectable monuments of the {plendour of ancient Rome than 
any other place in modern Europe, and will amply reward the 
relearches of the antiquary. ‘Ihefe feem to have been fecondary 
objects, and to have obtained but little of our traveller’s atten- 
tion; a far nobler field offered itfelf to him, for he appears to 
have been chiefly employed in contemplating the .progrefs of 
reafon, and the march and order of politica! ideas. 

The firft remarkable veftige of the refiftance to eftablifhed 
powers, now fo much the fafhion on the continent, prefented 
itfelf to Mr. H. in the neighbourhood of Dinant, which was 
blockaded for twelve or thirteen months during the late preda- 
tory war, between the Imperialifts and the Belgic infurgenits. 
On his approach towards the frontiers of France, the danger of 
vifiting that country was loudly proclaimed by popular rumour, 
and a number of difmal tales implying the want of ubordination, 
the frequency of murders, robberies, &c., were trumpeted forth 
by thofe difatiected to the new government, _ 
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‘To met with no difagreeable adventures however, (fays out 
author) either selative to myfelf or thofe connedcied with me, till 
] was quitting this country (Germany). I was afked indeed for 
pafiports at the gates of Givet, and as I had none in coniequence 
of being aflured at Liege that they were unneceflary, I was con- 
ducted to the municipality, the name given to the new courts of 
police, but on Anding no appearances ot evil intentions, the ma- 
ciftrates readily fupplied me with them ; though this entrance of 
France is perhaps the moft effential of any. J only found this 
diffrence trom former cufloms, that inftead of obtaining them 
from a nobleman and general, commandant de la ville, adorned 
with eeld lace, with ribbons, and the accoutrements of war, re- 
ceiving me in a fpacious faloon drefled in filk and gold, I was 
conducted for them to the fhops of peaceful tradefmen, the ofhcers 
of the municipality, who behaved to me, however, with as much 
real civility as any count or marquis cou!d have fhewn. We met 
on the river (adds he) two barges loaded with furniture of people 
quitting the kingdom. I was generally told of prodigious emi- 
grations, and I alfo faw feveral waggons filled with trunks, ap- 
parently belonging to thofe who entered it. I found it too true 
that the coin had difappeared, and the people complained of the 
want of commerce, a complaint I heard frequently repeated after- 
wards; yet certainly even in the neighbourhood of Givet, I faw 
many more new houfes than France ufed in times pat to exhibit, 
and the inns im general were evidently improved.’ 

Mr. Hill thinks it a moit excellent cuftom to affix the laws 
in fome public place in every town, for the information and in- 
Rruction of the people ; this practice is now generally adopted 
throughout France. It was not without furprize, however, in 
4 country fo renowned for its liberty, that a traveller obferved 
printed orders iflued by the municipality, obliging the citizens 
to fpecify all their poficiions upon oath, a meafure highly in- 
vidious, and one which the molt defpotic fovereign would hardly 
have dared to attempt. it appeared to be in the fame arbitrary 
ipirit, that all mines more than one hundred feet below the fur- 
face, are declared by the national aflembly to be public pro- 
perty, but this is allowed to be a degree of defpotifm, rather 
coniequent to the principles of the old, than arifing out of the 
new tyitem. 

The exordium to the gational decrees, Lonis par la grace de 
Dien, et la Lei conflitutionelle de 0 Etat, Roi des Frangois, at- 
tracts the eye of every perfon acquainted with the pompous 
preamble of the ancient proclamations : § the old, empty pa- 
tale ot kingly pride, ailerting that the fource of regal authority 
i$ derived from the Deity alone, is no longer fuffered to remain 
even in the form of a vague title.’ 

a Sedan, a place ftrongly fortified, and fill famous for ifs 
Wootlen manufactures, there appeared to be a marked attache 
sep to res new government, for in {pite of the decay of 
tiade, anc the difappearance of the coin, an obelifk had 
lately, 
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lately been erected in the centre of the town, which exhibited 
on a globe upon its fummit the motto of freedom, Vivre hibre 
ou monrir: Liberty or Death. Paper money was the only me- 
dium of commerce in this, as indeed in all the other parts of 
the kingdom. 

‘ My driver fhewed the fome of the dfignats, the firft I had 
occafion to fee; they are made of thick papér, in the forifi of 
cards, with a circular impreffion of the head of the king, lke 
the print of a halfpenny, in the centre, and all payable to the 
bearer, at the office in Paris: they are of various different fums, 
as low as five livres, but none lefs: their effect had exeludéd 
money every where,. and they are current over all the country in 
its ftead.’ 

So far from being attended with more inconvenience thah 
formerly, as report had feprefented, travelling had become in- 
finitely more eafy and agreeable: * the vermin of the officers 
of the cuftoms, that plague of the harmlefs traveller, who ufed 
to infeft the entrance of almoft every town in France, like the 
gorgons and harpies at the mouth of Tartarus, are now ex- 
pelled to the confines: their gloomy dens at the gates are fhut 
and empty.’ 

That people whofe infipid levity had formerly given difguft, 
foon became ‘fo refpectable, fo rationally patient,’ that it 
feemed as if the common good had become the aim of every 
individual. Their character appeared to have acquired that 
freedom and dignity, which was alone wanting to complete it, 
nor was the ear fo often dunned ‘ with the tenfelefs and un- 
ceafing chatter of French foppery,’ as it had been in the days 
of haughty ariftocracy. A ftranger was induced to fancy that 
all were united in a determination to maintain the advantages 
of the prefent fyftem ;, that merchants combined to give credit 
to the nation ; foldiers to defend, and peafants and labourers te 
fupport it. Subfequent experience might indeed convince him, — 
that thete ideas in fome meafure proceeded froin the warmth of 
a firft impreffion, but he ftill even upon refic&tion would be 
seady to aflert, that the revolution had already been of effential 
Service to the intelleétual, as well as the political character of the 
people. 

At Metz our author was induced to form the moft favour- 
able ideas of the new eonftitution: * I heard the public affairs 
debated with fo much feeming attention to the general benefit ; 
there appeared fuch a defire to ebtain, from the impartial com- 
git of ideas, thofe lights which nothing elfe ean give ; that 
ome conceived myfelf tranfported into the republic of 

ato.’ 

At Coblentz he was received by a guard at the gate, ard 
was fomewhat {urprited at being conducted not to a German, 
but toa French officer. ‘The reafon affigned for this abéied- 
tion of fovercignty on the part of the elector, was, that the 
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French leaders might immediately become acquainted with all 
thofe of their own nation who arrived there, and {fo be able to 
diftinguifh their friends from their enemies. It is here aflerted, 
that the emigrants had received ten millions of livres from 
Beckman, the banker of the emprefs of Rufha, at Francfort; 
and it is even hinted, that they not only procured large fums 
from the court of France, but alfo from a certain fovereign, 
who is faid * with more probability, though with fome fecrecy,’ 
to have replenithed their empty coffers. In regard to the laf 
I 

charge we mutt be candid enough to declare, that there does 1 
not ieem to be the leait foundation for it. 


The national cockade, no longer univerfally worn in the pro- 
vinces, was tound to be abfolutely necedlary in the capital. 

‘ Paris evidently appeared to have experienced a very fenfible 
change, as all, and eipecially the diflatistied, united to complain. 
The antient fplendor ot the metropolis of France, exited no more. 
The feenes which ufed to fwarm with crouds ot the wealthy and 
the cay, were become empty, or filled with people of an oppotite 
defeription: even the Palais Royal was a defert, im comparifon with 
what | had before feen it ; and all its train complained of poverty 
and want of trade. The palace of the Thuilleries and its neigh- 


bourhood, were as ruineus and empty, as before the kin 
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there; the very national aflemblv itfelf attraéted no 
great concourfe about it. ‘The crouds of brilliant carriages which 
ufed to fly and flutter through the ftreets, had vanifhed. The 
ippearance ot the court feemed to refemble that of a fanatical 
conventicle.’ 

Yet notwithftanding all this, our author confefles that the 
quiet that reigned in the metropolis was aftonifhing, that its 
armed citizens were the firmeft {upport of the new conftitution, 
and that the inhabitants in general, while contemplating the 
+) on fF, 


blefling ot liberty, forgot or rather gloried in the facrifices* 
they had made. ‘Ss. 





Ant. xi. A Defence of Dr. Price and the Reformers of Eng- 


By the Rev. Chriltopher Wyvill, Chairman of the 
late Committee of Atlociation of the County of York. 8va. 
100 Pages. Price 2s. Johnfon. 1792. 

le Britith nation feems at prefent to be divided into three 
reat political claiies, the firft, thofe who are ferioufly of 
Opinion, Of to whom it 1s Convenient to marntarn, that the 
cunftitution of this country has reached the hioheft practicable 
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int of perteciion, and that therefore all propoials for its fur- 

“pala ged, as dangerous inno- 
lecond, thoie who maintain that we have either 
no conttitution at all, or fuch a one as can never by any cor- 
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ment, and hence conclude, that the wifeft meafure that can be 
adopted is at once to pull down the old edifice, and erect a new 
one upon the modern principles of political architecture; the 
third, thofe who are perfuaded that the Britith conftitution, 
purged from corruption, and Supporeee in its true fpirit, is 
capable of anfwering every purpofe of civil government, and 
confequ ntly, that political wifdom requires in this country not 
the diflolution, but ‘th ce reformation of the eftablifhed fy{tem. 
To the laft clafs belongs the refpectable author of this 
publication. As chairman of a committee appointed by a gene- 
ral mactng of the county of York in 1779, for the purpofe of 
effecting a reformation in parliament, Ir. Wyvill is well 
known to have diftinguifhed himfelf as a firm and aétive but 
judicious and tem \perate advocate for fuch alterations in the 
mode of reprefentation in parliament, as profefled to correct 
many grievous abufes, and without any hazard of public dif- 
turbance to effect a fubftantial improvement in the conttitution. 
This laudable defign he confiders himfelf as itill pledged to 
purfue ; and it is the purpoie of the publication now before us 
to juftify the principles upon which the “ reformers of Eng- 
land” proceed, and to fhow the neceflity of the immediate pros 
fecution of plans of reformation as the only means of prevent- 
ing public diforder and confufion. 

The pamphlet opens with a vindication of the aflociation for 
the reformation of parliament, from the charge of difloyalty 
and difaffection to the conftitution, The diflenters in parti- 
cular, confidered as a body, are exculpated from this charge, 
and it is clearly fhown, that their late defeat refpecting the re-, 
peal of the. I eit Acts was not fo much owing to a general fpirit 
of into ery nce in government, as to the pe ifonal invectives of 
celebrated orator, who, by detailing to the houfe of commons 
fome. of the theological and political fentiments of certain emi- 
nent writcrs among the diflenters, particularly Dr. -Price, 
aw akened inthe m:; jority of the members a dread of ianovation, 
which {ftifled their accuftomed feeling# of equity and bene - 
volence. In orde ‘r to fhow, that the alleg ations againft the ac- 
cufed individuals afforded no fubitantial ground even for their 
be conviction as bad citizens, Mr. Wyvill maintains, with 
great {trength and clearnets of reafoning, that the free exami- 
pation of every inititution, whether civil or ecclefiattical, ought 
to be permitte J, and even encouraged; and that. whatever 
evils may arife from the abufe of- free difcullion, they are in=, 
confiderable, and far outweighed by the fuperior advantages of 
intellectual liberty. Our author is of opinion, that the " free- 
dom ot fpeculative men ought leaft of afl] to be confined with 
refpect to religious inftitutions, becauie of ai] human eftablith- 
ments thofe which have been farihed for the promvtion of re- 
ligion are perhaps the moft liable to great and dangerous abufe. 
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The liberal {irit of the times, which corrects the feverity of 
the law, Mr. Wy il} highly approves; but condemns the 
policy which retains a teft cafily evaded by men of no religion, 
and efetual to exclude thofe confcientious chriftians who 
f-ruple to concur in fome etlential particulars, but embrace the 
fubftantial part of the public religion. P. 28. 

* But while men of capacity, for public affairs, are to be found 
among the various tribes of unbelievers, itis an advantage to the 
public, that their defedtive creed fhould be no bar to their em- 
ployment. Inthe prefent reign, Hume, Gibbon, Smith, were 
appointed without fcruple to refpectable poits in various depart- 
ments of the fate; their appointment was honourable to the 
Jiberality of our government, and they ferved their country with 
the approbation of every candid and equitable chriftian. But 
when a politician can unite in himfelf the difcordant characters of 
bigot and unbeliever, when he can fupport by force what he be- 
licves to be falfe; when he can infult the religion of his country 
by profaning its mot facred ceremony in the act of public cele- 
bration ; and yet can exceed the moft intolerant churchman, in 
geal to preferve the flatutes of perfecution unrepealed ; if power 
fhould be intrufted to fuch a man, it would excite an indignant 
difapprobation which no profeilional abilities could diminith. 
And ibou!d he chance to fit upon one of the higheft feats of magif- 
tracy, it would only be more neceflary, for the fake of injured 
freedom and religion, to brand him as an oppreffor of men much 
better than himielf: he, a gloomy fcorner of echrifianity, who 
fupports the effablifhed fyflem of fuperdition, as he deems it, 
with all the terrors of penal feverity; they, conicientious men, 
who, in fome uneffential articles, diffent from the church, but 
who fincerely embrace the fubitance of that religion, which their 
injurious perfecutor wholly rejects.’ 

At the fame time that our author acknowledges his fenti- 
ments to differ effentially from thofe of Dr. Price on the fubject 
of religious eftablithments, and declares, that, in the prefent im- 
perfect ftate of knowledge and virtue in the world, he thinks 
the eftablifhment of a parochial clergy, under the fuperintend- 
ance of epifcopal officers, to be of importantufe ; he ftrenuoufly 
majitais, that the free affertion of a contrary opinion cannot in 
any way be treated as an offence againft the ftate, without 
opening the door to every degree of perfecution. The milder 
fyitem of intolerance, which, while it difclaims all corporal 
feverities, endeavours corruptly to fupport the religion of the 
state by annexing the honours and emoluments of civil offices 


to the profeifion of orthodox belief, is as impolitic and ineffectual 
as it is unreafonable. 


_ Suppofing the teft laws to have been repealed, every trace of 
intolerance expung.d from our ftatute book, and a commiffion 


iffued, by due authority, to prelates and lay churchmen diftin- 
guifhed for their wifdom and the liberality of thefr fentiments, 


requiring 
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requiring them to review the whole {y{tem of our religious in- 
ftitution, and prepare a plan for its amendment, Mr. W. afks: 


p. 41. © What meafures of reformation could in all probability be 
the refult of this appointment, which would not be truly beneficial 
to the community and fuch as ought to be promoted, if there 
were not a fingle diffenter in the kingdom. Is it a potlible confe- 
quence of fuch commiffion that the liturgy would be difcontinued, 
and the unpremeditated prayer of the diflenters would be plop 
inits ftead ? Or that the liturgy might be continued and in fome 
parts might remain unaltered ; but in many places by the inter- 
mixture of fentiments as difputable as thofe which w ould be ex- 
punged, would be rendered unacceptable to the great majority of 
churchmen. Judging from the writings of Clarke and Hoadly, 
Jones and Jortin, Bi: ackburne and Law, or from the known tem- 
per and writings of thofe eminent churchmen of this age, whe 
probably would compofe a part of the commiflioners, and whofe 
fentiments would undoubtedly have great weight with their lay 
colleacues, we may fafely pronounce that no ‘fuch confequence 
would be poflible. It is the fentiment of every liberal churchman, 
and it has been often exprefled, that the ute of a liturgy ought to 
be continued, and that our prefent liturgy, in the main part of it, 
ought to remain unaltered; but it is their clear conviction allo 
that the language of difpute fhould never be heard in our addrefles 
to the Almighty , and therefore our forms of public worfhip ought 
to be ren fered as nearly as they can be, conformable to the 
practice and phrafeology of fcripture ; ; fome repetitions too they 
conceive might be ftruck out of the liturgy ; fome improvements 
might be introduced in its arrangement; and fome verbal and 

rammatical changes might alfo be made with obvious advantage. 

*hefe are alterations which to be approved, feem to need only to 
be ftated: but rational and worthy men there may be who from 
excels of caution, and unperceiv ‘ed prejudices of various forts, 
may not be willing to fubject our public forms of worflip to that 
revifal and correction, which to many appear indifpenfably necef- 
fary ; but they will not be found in concert with enthufiafts and 
the more fagacious hypocrites of church power, contending that 
the liturgy 1s too perfea to admit improvement, or denying that 
the changes fuggelited would render that venerable compofition 
more free. trom jul objections, more conducive to rational piety, 
and more effectual to fatisfy and unite to the national church, the 
generality of ferious chriftians. 

‘ Can it be apprehended that fubfcription to the prefent arti- 
cles of religion would be difcontinued, only that a new fyftem of 
articles as exceptionable, as liable to difpute, might be obtruded 
in their room ? The apprehenfion is totally crourdlefs ; ; all the 
mott diftinguifhed friends of ecclefiatical reformation have uni- 
formly difclaimed and combated the defign.—They well know 
that to fubititute new unfcriptural articles tor the old, would be 
to change the fubjects of difpute, or to vary their pofirion, but 
not to leffen the violence of difputation, orto confult the honour 
of our religion. They have generally declared their opinion that 
fubfcription to any fyftem of human articles is improper 5 but if 
G 4 that 
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that form or practice were difpenfed with, they could be well 

content, | am perfuaded, that the thirty-nine articles fhould re- 

main in the book of common prayer as a monument ot the theo- 

logical opinions adopted by the Anglican church in tormer Ages, 

and a ftandard from which it has net thought fit to deviate in the 
refent.’ ; 

Our author goes on to fhow, that the ecclefiaftical refor- 
mation which he propofes, would have no tendency to relax 
the difcipline of the church, to impair the dignity of bifhops, 
or to lefien the general income of the church. If the abufes 
of non-refidence and pluralities of livings were prevented ; if 
bithop Watfon’s plan for regulating the revenues of the epif- 
copal fees, and preventing tranflations, were adopted ; if the 
{mall benefices of the church were augmtented from funds not 
dificult to point out; and, inftead of the prefent mode of pro- 
viding for the parochial clergy by tythes, a full and proper 
equivalent for them were granted to each incumbent, in the 
form of corn-rents, payable out of thofe lands which are now 
chargeable with the payment of tythes, and levied as the 
poor-rates are collected;— {uch a reformation would neither 
vary the general tenour of public worfhip, nor tend to unhinge 
the conttitution; its effects would be to promote the comfort 
of thé clergy and their people, and at the fame time to advance 
the interefls of religion and the public welfare of the ftate. 


n the latter part of thisglefence, Mr. Wyvill vindicates the 
conduct of Dr. Price, tir G. Saville, and others; who have 
attempted to promote the renovation of our conftitution, by 
obtaining a more equal reprefentation of the people in parlia- 
ment. On this fubject, as well as the former, our author, 
whilit he exprefles, in the moft explicit terms, his difappro- 
bation of all fuch fchemes of reform as amount to a total fub- 
veri.on of our cenftitution, juitihes entire freedom of political 
44 
coniiitent friend to the Britifh conititution. Pp, 63. 

. Dr. Price, though perfeStly difinterefled, was not an enthu- 
fiattic politician; though active and public fpirited, he was cool 
and ranonal; though tirongly attached to liberty, he was pru- 
dent and cautious to avoid unneceflary danger, not to himfelf, 
but to the public.—When he confidered the flate of England, 
he beheld an excellent conilitution diferaced by corruptions ot 
every fort; but he faw too, that fomething more was left to the 
rm ople than the bare right ¢e petition the legi/lature ; that the mafs 
of the community was yet untainted by corruption, and zealous 
for liberty ; that in many dittricts the juit power of the conftituent 
body to controul thcir reprefentatives, was fill preterved entire ; 
whilk tome of the peers, and many even of thofe members of the 
houfe of commons, whote title to fit in that affembly is unconfti- 
tuuonal, difplay ed a generous zeal to deitroy abufe and ufurpa- 
tion, and reitore to the people their antient confitutional right. 

In 





diicufion. Dr. Price he maintains to have been a true and 
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In thefe circumftances he faw, with other friends to reformation, 
no reafon to detpair that a reforation of our antient right of a 
full and fair reprefentation, with triennial or even annual elec- 
tions, might be gradually recovered for the nation by legal and 
pacific means. As on the one hand, therefore, he feorned meanly 
to cheat his country men by adulating their prejudices, conceal- 
ing the faults and abuies of the conititution, and endeavouring 
to lull them into a falfe fecurity, that would have been tatal to 
their freedom; fo, on the other hand, perceiving that no ne- 
cellity for great hazards exiited, that the alternative offered to 
us wa not what was prefented to the French and Anaqyscen 
nations, whether flavery or a new conilitution was to be chofen 
but whether a civil war, for the chance of a republic, was to $s 
preterred to the gradual melioration of our mixed form of go- 
vernment by pe: aceful means; he wifely preferred fate and pro- 
ereilive improvet ment, to the doubtful event of great but hazard- 
ous revolution.’ 

Mr. Burke’s virulent attack upon Dr. Price and the re- 
formers, is afcribed to fomething more than perfonal enmity, 
and difappointed ambition. It is fhown to have been the 
voice of a jealous arifiocracy, whofe apprehenfions for the 
fafety of their unconftitutional power have riien to an extreme 
panic, a ind excited them to oppofe the fpirit of bigotry againft 
the ipirit of liberty, and to endeavour to pertuade the people, 
that the fafety of our religion depends upon the continuance 
of a feptennial parliament, and the prefervation of the little ve- 
nal eid enilaved boroughs in Wiltthire and Cornwall. 

The prefent itate of public opinion with refpect to the doc- 
trine advanced by Mr. Burke, in confequence of the free dit 
cullion which his work has occafioned, and the meafures which 
a liberal but cool and temperate policy fuggeit, as the moft 
likely means to eftablifh public tranquility upon the firm balis 
of public liberty and profperity, are to ably reprefented in the 
following conclufion of this pamphlet, that we dhall make no 
apology for the length of the extract. Pp. 79. 

“ Powerful as the writings of that ge edi man have been to roufe 
and inflame the malignant paftions, they have been weak and ua- 
fuccefstul in the attempt to convince the judgment of rational 
and diiinteretied men; on whofe decition ultimately depends the 
opinion of a whole community. Already their determined dif- 
approbation is followed by the general fenfe of the people, that 
the writings in queilion were c salculated to ftifle the {pirit of bi- 
berty in England, and to perpetitate thofe grots paruamentary 
abuies, the neceffary co nfeqi ence of which mutt be a corrupts 

fifiem of government, which promotes the intere itt of a few, and 
injures or dettroys the happinefs cf mmrilions! but that their 
actual tendenc y is to create that difi affection which they have tailed 
to prove; that riot and commotion have been their tmmediate 
efiects; and that, by having roufed the fierce {pirit of revola- 
tion, it is to be feared their eventual confequence may be to deluge 


the land with blood. 
‘It 
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‘It therefore behoves the perfons who have long oppofed 
every realonable propofition, to correct thofe abufes of the con- 
fiitution, under the trivalous pretence, that they are azevations, 
dancerous to the peace of the country, to confider, whether 
their continued pericverance in this policy, may not produce the 
convulfions which every good man would deplore, but which 
the privileged orders in the flate are more pacenerty concerned, 
by every jult and prudent conceflion, to labour to avert. _At 
prefent, it is evident, that moderate meafures ot refornration, 
conceded with a generous franknefs by the ariitocracy, would be 
received by the people with joy, and thankful fatisfa¢tion. Let 
the feptennial bill be repealed; let the reprefentation of the peo- 
ple be amended on the principles propofed by Mr. Pitt; let the 
right of futfrage be granted to copyholders, and houfholders of 
a certain clafs, with etletual regulations to difcourage expence 
and tumult at elections; and, without the aid of Mr. Burke’s 
Afiatic eloquence to decry the new conflitutions of France and 
America, the adoption of fimilar principles in England, would 
be for ages yet to come an impoflible event. That this prudent 
reititution of the popular rights would foon be followed by the 
repeal of the teft laws, feems mot probable; and the eftablifh- 
ment of complete toleration would certainly render fome farther 
reformation in the church unavoidable. But this correction of 
ecclefiattical abufes would then be conducted on the fame prin- 
ciples of cautious wiidom and well-tempered zeal, which itrongly 
recommend the plan of political improvements which has been 
now mentioned. In that cafe theoretical perfection would nei- 
ther be attained, perhaps, in our ecclefiaftical iniitutions, nor 
ja the form of our political government; but what would be 
practically much better would be effected; what would be more 
agreeable to the temper and prejudices of the community, more 
fuitable to the Rate of morals, and the diftribution of property in 
the country would be eflablifhed. 

* By thefe temperate plans for accomplifhing a reformation of 
patliament, for amending the forms, and correcting abufes in 
the difeiplhine of the church, with the repeal of every intolerant 
Statute, which would be naturaliy connected with thofe beneficial 
meafures, the hazard of any great and violent revolution in 
this countrv would be avoided. ‘The nation would be happy in 
the feeure pofieidion of liberty, and in the eftablifhment of a re- 
ligion compictely tolerant in its fpirit, and in its forms at once 
rational and pious, vet calculated for the comprehenfion of good 
men of many unctiential diverfities of fentiment. The diffenters 
of every denomination would thus be relieved and conciliated ; 
the bithops would recover the confidence of the public ; and the 
parochial clergy would acquire competence and private com- 
fort; the nobles would retain the fafe unenvyed poffefion of their 
conititutional privileges; and the people would reft fatistied with 
the furrender of thoic ufurpations on their rights of reprefenta- 
tion, and frequent election, which have fo nearly ruimed our 
happy fyitem of government. But fhould the nobility, who on 
other great political queitions have been ufually divided, continue 
combined, though wh fome {plendid exceptions, in their op- 
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pofition to every equitable pian of public reformation, their 
iniftaken policy may too probably produce the moft permicious 
coniequences. Men robbed or cheated of their rights may be 
patient while a hope of redrefs remains by regular and pects 
means; but when frequent denials of juftice have irritated, and 
driven them into defperate councils, they feldom will ftop at the 
mere recovery of their rights. The people may commence their 
ftruggle on firm ground in defence of their ancient and undoubred 
liberties; but, in the heat and tury of the conflict, they may toa 
probably be led far to exceed thofe limits. In fuch unhappy 
contefts, they naturally wifh to difable their antagoniits, they too 
often rufh on to retalianon and reyenge. This was the unfor- 
tunate confequence of a commotion in a tormer reign; hardthi 
and calamity to many, with the deitruction of the moft refpe@- 
able orders in the flate, were then the effect of a civil war, which 
was provoked by the oppreilive government of Charles the Firft, 
and in which the people originally engaged with a yiew not to 
deitroy, but to protect and preferve the contftitution. 

« In the actual fituation of the country at this juncture, the dread of 
infurrection, as a nearly approaching calamity, 1s furely a groundlefs 
apprehenfion. No concerted defign to recover the lott rights of the 
people by force, and to retaliate on the ruling claffes can be thought 
poflible at prefent ; it mult be allowed to be a vifionary or an affec 
fear. ‘The fpirit of revolution has heen conjured up, indeed, hy one 
who knows not how to lay it; but it ftalks through the land, prefenting 
a fearful and portentous appearance, gazed at and fhunned by the 
general mafs of the people. At this moment, the ftate of the nation, 
re{pecting its commerce and public revenue, is profperous beyond its 
expectations, or its hopes; general fatisfaction is the apparent confe- 
quence, and for fome time that fatisfaction may countervail in the 

ublic mind, the fenfe of danger to the liberty of the community. 
But let not this flow of unexpected profperity lull our hereditary rulers 
into a falfe fecurity, which may be fatal to them and to the nation, 
To be fafe, they muft be juft; and to preferve their confitutional pri- 
vileges, they muft confent to part with that power which they have 

ained in defiance of law and the conftitution. The grievances com- 
plained of are great and undeniable; they are felt as evils; they arc 
refented as injuries ; and filent as the collective body of the people now 
are, and apparently to vulgar eyes neither very generally nor very 
anxioufly folicitous for redrefs, yet the time may come, much fooner, 
perhaps, than many may imagine, when their refentment will be found 
truly formidable. , 

* Betore the debt of the public can be much reduced, and the load of 
thofe taxes which bear hardeft on the bulk of the community can he 
taken off, in any confiderable degree, a great European war may break 
Out upon us; or in the courfe of our ftruggle to deprefs or dethrone 
the fultan of Myfore, our oriental allies may defert us ; difafters may 
attend our armies, the Carnatic may be loft, and peace on any tolerable 
terms may be ynattainable. At home, and in Ireland, many con; 
ceivable events, to which a more dirett allufion would be improper, 
may contribute to increafe the danger and aggrayate the difcoptent of 
the nation. By misfortunes like thefe the fuathine of our prefent fitu- 
atior. may be gradually, or fuddealy clouded over; and a flormy feafon 
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may fucceed, in wiih the mild voice of moderation could not he 
heard. Aftonithed by the fall of our national grandeur, impoverifhed 
by the lofs of eredix, commerce, and landed rents, oppreifed by an 
Cc! | j i f) Is load { f tates, and exafperated by | ! mm a-< oOntis ued injuitice 
of the fuperior powers, the Englifh people would probably then re new, 
. — ’ a ; } - 4 } ’ ~} t ~ i oe . . . 
bet in alouder tone, thofe expottulations with which the ear of hiysver 
ment has been fo lately ftanned ; higher terms of retormation, though 


Rill within the verge of the conftitution, wo! pit be expected ; the retti- 

t j i} ot our arcicnt rights ot annuai pal ments a nd un riverfal fuf- 
= = — 

trace would be demanded; and fhould thofe clarms be retufed by the 


levifloture, the difeontent of the pablic wo yald be ten-fold increafed.— 
'mpatrent trom. dult re{s, eni aged hy erty lait imyuris s refuial ol their 
nght, and ure d on by the exam les f France and . Lmerica, the people 


would begin to extend their views of reformation beyond the bounds 
of the conftittion ; they would | become lef fearful of trying new and 
razardous fehemes of policy; the principles of the national aflembly, 
or of the American (tate, would gradi va! ty become the principles of a 
majority of the people of B: eland ; and thas the perfevering injuttice 
of the ariftoeracy would at latt produce, in the community, thar dif- 
affection to che coultitution, which, without falthood and calumny, 
‘ t now be pmputed to a few Sudividuals. Again the moft re- 
} lers in the ame would be attacked by the people; again 
the abolition of the epper honfe of parliament would be effected ; and 
the throne ittelf we vuld | be acain fhaken or overturned: and after in- 
finite hazards and cala nities, pe rhaps, a new Republic, the beneficial 
effects of which may well be doubted, would be eftablifhed on the ruins 
of the conftitution ; in which no efflential change is now meditated’ by 
the popular party; or could be ap yroved by wife and difpafhonate 
men. But the influence and credit which fuch perfons may now 
} iefs with the Es 
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mle, at that crifis would be loft; their pacific 
Over ruled by the eagernefs of impetuous men, better 
fyited to the viol nee of that tem peftuous feafon ; their intreaties to 
refpect the privileges of the nobles, or the juft prerogative of the crown, 


won a t! en he bile te , DY the c px ole, as the ir fohicit: atio ns to rettore 
the rights of the people have hitherto been difregarded by the nobles 
} ine crown, 


‘Such, it 1s to be feared, would be the progrefs of our natural diffen- 


Hons, af an equitah ey a te of popular Tl! gh its he fii] dei: iy ed or 
denied ;-and thus, perhaps, a feene of confufi on would be commenced, 
ie mifchiels of which no power of numbers could calculatt, and no 


t 

human witdom coukd then prevent. Fo r the prefervation of general 
peace a tharmony, from a juft regard tor rational libe rty and the hap- 
pinets of the community, it is devoutly to be wifhed, that juftice may 
be conceded before the hour fhall arrive, when fierce contention to 
re the rights of the nation fhall be unavoidable. Inftead of 
hazarcing their dignified privileges and great conftitutional powers to 
prefcrve thetr encroachments on the rights of ele¢tion, prudence and 
their intereft, juftly confidere 1, feem to recommend to our great 
patrician families and to the crown to fecure thofe powers and privileges, 


ani tic confticution itfelf, by viclding a power unwarrantably gained, 
betore the national refentmentt be completely roufed, and moderate 
conc tions no lone r would be accepted with the grateful approbation 





*i Ge public, “io aur hereditary rulers and to the community, there 
is 
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is much danger ie the counfels of wild and enthufiaftic men, whofe 
writings, however oppofite they may be in their principles and their 
immediate aim, have the fame ultimate tendency, by exciting extrava- 
gant demands on the one hand, and fuffering no conceffion on the other, 
to provoke difcord and national confufion, In the peculiar circum- 
ftances of this country, it is evident, thatthe confequence of thole 
counfels may be in the higheit degree calamitous, But by the patience 
and moderation of the people, and the juttice and public fpirit of the 
nobles, and confidential advifers of the crown, general harmony, on 
the principles of a fair and equitable accommodation, may yet be fe- 
cured, and the impending danger may be averted. 

‘ That the fuggeitions of prudence, and the ft: | higher confideraticns 
of juftice and benevolence, may avail to prevent the mifcries of a civil 
war, every good man mutt deeply imprecate. But thould other 
counfels unfortunately prevail, fhould the nobles, whether in oppoti- 
tion to the crown, or in its confidence, continue infeparably united 
to fupport the prefent depraved flate of the Iegiflature, fhould the na- 
tion be finally provoked to feek redrefs from commorion and a revolu- 
tion effected by force, in that unhappy event, which none would more 
fincerely deplore than they who have long been the adyocates of a 
temperate reformation, thofe perfons will at leatt enjoy the confcious 
fatisf. son of having laboured to prevent confufion, not by quenching 
the {pirit of liberty, not by fanctifying abufe and ufurpation, with 
every confequent corruption, but by pointing the zeal of their fellow- 
citizens to its proper and neceflary object, to the attainment of a jut 
and moderate correction of great parliamentary grievances, by thofe 

rderly and legal means which our impaired conftitution ftill affords, 
At that calamitous period, popular rage may be the initrument of 
ruin; but the true caufe of the public mifery will be found in the 
pride, ambition, and felfifh policy of our hereditary rulers; and that 
obftinacy, which refufed to furrender the fmalleft particle of its ufurfied 
power, will be condemned by an impartial poflerity, more than the 
violence of that national refentment which punifhed ufurpation with 
extreme feverity.’ 


The wifdom and moderation with which this piece is written, 
and the important hints which it fuggefts, will not fail to fecure 
it a more than common fhare of public attention, D. M. 


@uesers 





ART. x1. A Differiation on Government, with the Balance 
conjidered, or, a free Inquiry inte the Nature of the Britifp 
Confiitution, and the probable Effe& of a Parliamentary Reform 
By William White, Eig; 8vo. 56 pa. pr. is. Ridgway. 
1792. 

Mr. Wuite thinks it very fingular, that any difcufion or 
difficulty fhould ever have srifen among moral or political reae 
foners, concerning the natural equality of man; or that the 
promulgation of a principle fo evident, fhould have given f- 
tence, as the flighteft view of this fubject might have deter- 
mined, that the very idea of government includes ‘ the idea of 
the equality of man, as of a firft principle.’ It is admitred; 
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that it is impoffible for any government, or any fociety, everi 
among robbers, to fubfitt, if juttice were entirely banithed ; 
and this very egmality is the caufe, without which juffice, the efs 
feét, could not poffibly take place. 

é All men then are equal ;’ (Continues our author,) ‘ this every go- 
vernment mult fuppofe, or none could ttand, for none could ftand 
without yuftice, Which has for its bafis equality. But men cannot be 
equal in fome refpects, and not equal in others ; therefore, they are 
equal in all refpects. Therefore, whatever government eltablithes dif. 
ferctices among men, or grants privileges to fome which it with-holds 
from others, departs from its true principle. This, indeed, is the 
eafe with mott exifting governments; the fpark of life which has 
kindled them into exillence, is quite extinguifhed, of faintly glim- 
mering in the obfcure recefs, is difcovered only by the keen eye of 
philotophic refearch.’ 


It is contended, in oppofition to Mr. Burke’s aflertion, * that 
government is not made in virtue of natural rights,” © that 
rule, which reftraining the actions of all, has for its object the 
happinefs of all, is fo far from being founded in ufurpation, or 
mm a furrender of natural rights, that it is a dire&t déedudtion 


~ 


from the natural rights of rec/anable man.’ 

« If (fays our author) thefe dottors of flavery can once perfuade 
us that there is no fuch thing as natural right, they will have fuc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the only ftandard to which reafon can refort, 
in its judgment of things. With thefe gentlemen, the principle of 
all goverement will be a/xrpation: that ts a!) that they want; for ad- 
mit ufurpation to be a neceffary principle, and the only queftion then 
can be concerning the mere or the /efi." * But if we fuppofe,’ adds 
he, « that all legitimate government has its foundation 1h the rights 
of man, and not in the ufurpation of the governors, it will follow as 
a confequence, that the people have a right to change it; for by 
admitting that there is fome f{tandard to which the practice of govern- 
ment may be referred, it 1s undeniable, that if there is a departure 
from that ftandard, the people have a right to recail the government 
to its proper courfe; or if the deviations have been too great to be 
remedied by correctives, or the government, the creature of ignorance 
or of wickednefs, have no principles at ail, to fubvert entirely, or to 
conftruét it anew: for it would bé in vain that nature fhould con- 
tain a principle, which reafon fhowid unfold, or in other words, that 
knowledge fhould unite with fentiment, if fuch a concurrence did 
fiot become a ground of action.’ ‘ 

After pointing out the extremely defe&ive flate of our re- 
prefentation, Mr. White confiders the * balance of powers’ in 
our government. 


As this is an important fubject, and one that has not hitherto 
been confidered in the fame point of view, we fhall give one 
or two fhort extracts in the author’s own words. P. 33- 

* The general theory of the government, or the divifion es diffufion 
of power among the three branches, with the equal right of each in 
the exercife of legillative power, fo that what is propofed by one may 
be rejected by the others, and nothing can be obtained but by the 
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common confent; this is what I apprehend is underftood by the ba- 
lance of the conftitution, each branch being able, by its fingle weight, 
to prevent the preponderancy of either, or of both of the others. 

« By the theory of the Britith conttitution, the government is vefted 
in the king, the lords, and the people, by reprefentation ; what the 
reprefentation is we have before feen; each equal in power, and har- 
ing co-ordinate rights in legiflation, while the execution 1s vetted 
folely in the king. It is plain that this theory, confidered relatively 
to the natural equality of man, is fundamentally defective. Why 
fhould ove man have a right to an equal fhare of power with a whole 
people ? Under what pretence fhould a fmaller body of men, diftin- 
guith them as you will by titles or names, fufpend the feale in equi- 
poife againit a larger body, of which it does not conftitute a five 
thoufandth part ?’ 

«yp. 44. € Balance, in its proper fignification, means equality ; 
now if there be three branches, each equal to the other, it is plain 
that the conjunct force of two branches mufl be equal to the duple of 
the force of the remaining branch, which therefore could not refit 
upon its fingle power, but muft be inevitably overborne by the im- 
petus of the two branches; fo that the union of two branches, upon 
the theory of a feveral equality, would be competent to a legiflative 
act: But bv the theory of the Britith conftitution, it feems that the 
refiftance of any one branch is equal to the impetus of both the others 5 
fo that the balance is made up of a fort of changeable weight, which 
charitably depofits itfelf in the weaker fcale, and, like the angels in 
Paradife Lott, who are now giants and now pigmies, according to the 
occafion, exactly proportions itfelf to the fervice to be performed. 
But if there were only two branches, we could eafily conceive, upon 
the commen principle of mechanics, that the refiftance of one branch 
might be equal to the impetus of the other, and a flay of at¢tion pro- 
duced without any of thofe magical changes which common fenfe ab- 
hors, but which would be required in the cafe where the branches 
were three.’ 

[nfhort, Mr. W. is of opinion, that power cannot be di- 
vided, or continue long fo, among the feveral btanches of go- 
vernment ; that the idea of a balance arifes from the prefump- 
tion of diltinct interelts in the fame fociety of men; and that 
although a middle motion may be produced from two appofite 
forces, yet the addition of a third, contrary to the other two, 
would effectually obftruct the progrefs of either mechanical or 
nroral propulfion, He loudly condemns the cuftom of judging 
of a government by its effects, as by this rule, that of Tippoo 
fultan would unite the fuffrages of mankind, and the domi- 
tion of the grand Turk might at times be held up as a cri- 
terion of excellence. 


We cannot conclude this interefting article better, than by 
prefenting the author’s own idea on this fubject. 

« In my mind, the true criterion of a good government is, that the 
people hold nothing Faye but every thing by right; that they be 
not indebted to the*wifdom or moderation of their governors for the 
biefings they enjoy, but that from a due organization of power _ 
tively 
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tively to the rights of all, the bieflings they enjoy fhould be neceflary, 

sud the refult of inftirutions, not the ‘boon that gratitude receives from 
capricious freedom, A government to be good, ought to be the bef 
chat can be. While ar V impert tection re mains, it fhould be eftimated 
by its defects. ‘The good that there is, is no more than there ought 
to be; it is not a matter of favour but of right, and therefore not the 
fulject of pofitive praife : the good that is wanting 1s a privation of 
right, al nd therefore is the fubject of pofitive cenfure.’ 





ART. XLIIr. candid Inquiry into the Nature of Government, 
and the Réght of Reprefentation. 8vo. 220 pages. pr. 3s. 
1792. peal, 


** 


We are told, that the fubverfion of all regular government, 
the ialeaten of property, and the fubttitution of anarchy and 
confufion, have regularly followed the various attempts towards 
reformation by reforting to the origin of all power, the peo- 
ple, who are here compared to a ‘ mazazine of gunpowder.’ 
Ihe author, with all the concern of a‘ good fubject,’ ob- 
ferves the fame tens taking in this kingdom, as thofe which 
preceded the troubles in France. Metaphyfical claims of rights, 
in behalf of the multitude, which they never did, nor ever can 
enjoy, ‘but to their deitruction,’ inflammatory and ¢ feditious 
writings,” in order to make al] ranks difcontented with their 
condition and their rulers; aflociations and confederacies to 
over-awe and control the deliberations of the reprefentatives of 
the people ; an affected regard for humanity and juftice ; an 
ttention to the civil and_religious rights of the nation, and the 
firpport of the principles of the conititution they endeavour to 


vidermine and deitroy; thefe, we are informed, are the arts 
of Our modern reformers. 

ro avert the ‘mi fortanes’ which at prefent threaten the 
rood people « Engl and, the author of this pamphlet takes 
the held, ang after cautioning his cx ountrymen not to connect 


themic!lves with any of the confederacies e{tablifhed under pre- 
tence of humanity, juflice, and religion, and warning them 


zbove all things againit the arts of * the Humane Society of 
who have been fo eager for the abolition of a 


. *'? = . *’ > eh . FP res 1. . > YY ? } 
4 miner . They nave Not we suede xnowledge of, ne com- 
} t ack. 
Crap. 1. treats of the declaration of the rights of man. It 


contended, that the boatted conititution of France is 
thy refembling the houfe in 
Grolpel, which © when the rains defcended, when the floods 


when the winds blew, &c. fell,’ and 


fell,” and * great was the fall 


na Dad i indation, CA 


t ong a variety of mifc ellancous” matter, we are 
to.c, that the clamour agsinft that fervitude in our colonies, 

t caiita LaUE YT, and which is much leds fevere than that 
wi Sas anciene ferts, as extremely unjuih.’ 


Chap. 
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Chap. 11. This which is termed a diflertation on the efta- 
blifhment of civil government, contains a laboured apology for 
the feudal fyftem; it is afierted, that the tenures of this kind 
© are neither unjuft nor oppredlive.’ This potition is after- 
wards qualified and narrowed to thofe at prefent exifting in 
England. 

Chap. ur. On the eftablifhment of government in Britain ; 
on property, and feudal tenures. ‘This may be confidered as 
a fupplement to the former chapter; it is here farther con- 
tended, that the fuppreffion of the right of chace, of champart, 
of peage, of bannalité, and other feudal rights, by the National 
Atiembly, is a grofs and glaring injuftice on the proprietors of 
landed property. 

We are told in chap. 1v. which is entirely dedicated to the 
confideration of * Hereditary ‘Titles,’ that ¢ if there is any 
{pecies of property that ought to be looked upon as facred and 
impreferiptible, and exempt from invafion, more than another, 
it is furely that, the enjoyment of which is of no inconvenience 
to any other perfon whomfoever, but which, on the contrary, 
cofts much to the pofleflor, whofe expence to fupport the pof- 
feffion adminifters the means of fubfiftence, and diffufes wealth 
and happinefs to numbers of his fellow citizens.’ 

The author who feems to be pleafed with ‘ the beautiful va- 
ricty we at prefent find throughout the world,’ afferts, that the 
attempt to change the order of nature eftablifhed by ¢ the 
Deity,’ either by reducing the earth to a plain fuperficies, or 
mankind to an equality, is as abfurd and ridiculous, as that of 
the giants to fcale heaven, by heaping one mountain on anoe 
ther.’ 

Chap. v. On the equality of the people, the payment of 
taxes, and the price of provifions at different periods. 

We are here informed, that the Mirabeaus and Paines of the 
prefent time are political mountebanks, who cheat mankind of 
their happinefs, by promifes of a liberty ‘ which the common 
people canaot enjoy, of an exemption of taxes which they 
never did or could pay, and a fhare of the government of the 
country, which they never did or can exercife.’ 

Chap. vi. Of reprefentation, fhewing ‘t to be founded in 
property. 

It is contended in this chapter, ‘ that property alone is ca- 
pable of reprefentation, and that in property alone government 
can be founded.’ 

Chap. vir. On the reprefentation in this kingdom. 

We are told, ¢ fuch is the danger of innovation, that in the 
prefent ferment of mens’ minds, prudent people will allow that 
no change ought to be attempted.’ 

Chap. viz. On colonial, commercial, and financial pro- 
perty, and the neceflity of the poffeflors of fuch property being 


repréfented, 
Vout, XIUL H This 
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This chapter is chiefly dedicated to a confideration of the 
importance of our colonies, factories, bc. to the mother coun- 
trv. Here alfo the inhabitants of our //fer kingdom, as well as 
ourfelves, are defired to take warning from the unhappy fitua- 
tion of France: * Anarchy has there taken place of govern- 
ment, and every fpecies of property is daily violated. The 
national credit is deftroyed,—her colonies are deluged with 
blood,—her commerce is nearly annihilated,—her nobility and 
eentry have been proferibed and driven from their eflates :— 
throughout the whole of the empire, law, liberty, and religion 
are trampled under foot, and civil war and famine feem to be 
at this moment re idy to aug ment the horrid catalogue of thefe 
misfortunes, which the mad defire of hafty and violent refor- 
mation has brought upon the inhabitants.’ 

Chap. 1x. ‘This, which may be confidered as a poftfcript, 
is dedicated to the confideration of * the feditious, if not trea- 
fonable,’ publications of Mr. Thomas Paine. 


lle 





ART. XLIV. Curfory Remarts on Paine’s Rights of Man. 8vo. 
22 pages. price 6d. 1792. Parfons. 

Tue author of thefe * Curfory Remarks’ feems to think, 
that Mr. P. whofe principles he likens to the ‘ apples of So- 
dom,’ was folely induced by his vanity to the publication of 
them. 

* What a duft I make, faid the fly, when perched on the chariot 
wheel. What a duft will 1 raife, faid fecretary Paine, when I fhall 
introduce to the world my Rights of Man!!! The pillars of the 
Britith conftitution will totter and fhake, and I fhall be efteemed the 
oracle of wifdom! 1!’ 

* Suppofing (adds our author) fuch a fyftem of equalization to take 
we! as recommended by him, ‘ what wonderful changes fhould we 

hold. The venerable lord Thurlow, who fo nobly fills the woolfack 
in the houfe of peers, we might perchance fee afcending a ladder 
with a hod of mortar on his fhoulder ; the chancellor of the exchequer 
might be feen driving pigs to market ; and the bifhop of Durham cry- 


ing —~ mutton pits! ‘Thefe would be glorious times, would they not 
Mr, Paine ?’ 





Arr. xiv. 4 fourth Letter to Thomas Paine, in Anfwer to the 
Jecond Part of the Rights of Man: By the Author of Letters 
to Thomas Paine, in Anfwer to his late Pubtication on the 
Rights of Man ; foowing his Errors on that Subjeft, and 
proving the Fallacy of his Principles as applied to the Govern- 
ment of this Country, B8vo. 56 pages. pr. 1s. 6d. Miller. 
1792. 


THe author of this little pamphlet, whofe former letters 
we have taken notice of, (fee Analyt. Rev. Vol, X. p. 210.) 
icems to be exceedingly angry at Mr. Paine, the pillar of 


; whofe 
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whofe political literature * has received a gentle fhock from his 
endeavours,’ for not vouchfafing to aniwer him. 

One or two quotations from the prefent publication will 
enable the reader to judge how far he may be entitled to this 
notice. 

« Had nature been as kind to you, as fhe has been cruel, we might, 
by a fimilar impetuofity, have a pleafing inftance of the greatnefs 
which man is capable of attaining: but unhappily you would han 
Pandora’s box about your heart, to deal out calamities to this parti- 
cular country, as thould * fuit the gloomy habits of your foul.” 
Had you education to affit, and ability to cxecur* your defigns, you 
would be an accomplifhed bane to the happinefs of the human race, 
If the poflefling a mind, thiriting for ruin, untouched by a confcience 
capable of remorfe, fevered with contumely, &c. &c.’ 

*« You confider your firft part of Rights of Man as valued by the 

people, in proportion to the number otf copies to which é# extended. 
‘That it was largely extended, 1 know. The inflammatory part of the 
Irifh printed cheap editions, and to fuch as could not buy they gave 
them: and certain officers of the guards, and others, of his majeity’s 
regiments, are my information, that common copies have been given 
away here, to non-commiflioned officers, and privates. ‘This was a 
preparatory flep to the 14th of July, when (and I could produce 
proof of the truth of this) non-commiffioned officers of the guards 
were a¢tually invited to certain meetings, where the Rights of Maz 
fhould be enforced ; where the non-exiftence of the conftitution fhould 
be explained; and at a time when every man fhould feel his own 
natural fovereignty, that the downfal of monarchy fhould be the facri- 
fice, to which they would pour a copious libation.’ 

After thefe, and a number of fimilar aflertions, the author, 
who fays, he ‘ writes only to principles,’ takes his leave, and 
obferves, that he will now retire from a conteft, © where a 
victory can give no fame, to purfuits more mild and agreeable 
to him, than controverfy of any kind.’ 





Art. xitvi. 4 Proteft againft T. Paine’s * Rights of Man, 
addrefjed to the Members of the Book Society of — » in 
Confequence of the Vote of their Committee for including the 
above Work, in a Lift of Neri Publications refalved to be pur 
chafed for the Uje of the Society, 8v0s 37 pages. pr. 186 


Longman. 1792. 





THE author of this pamphlet firft creates a devil, in his 
own imagination, and thea boafts of having been the firft to 
difcover his ‘ cloven foot!’ Inftead of proving either the ab- 
furdity, or the folly of any of Mr. Paine’s politions, he con- 
tents himfelf with terming “ the Rights of Man” ¢ an infidious 
addrefs, under a fictitious and enfnaring title ;’.a book £ replete 
with indecency and feurrility ;’ a work £ folely intended to ex- 
cite difaffection towards government; to ftimulate the people 
to [edition and rebellion, &c.’ 
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Arr. xtvi. The Queftion confidered, How far the prefent 
Jourifbing State of the Nation is to be afcribed to the Condué? 
of the Minifier.” 8vo. 63 pages. pr. 1s. 6d. Ridgway, 
1792. 

THe author of this pamphlet contends that Mr. Pitt, like 
Mr. Pelham, is ‘a mere minifter of regulation,’ and that all 
his plans favour of the defk. He afferts that it is to peace we 
are indebted for the prefent flourifhing ftate of our manufac- 
tures and commerce, and that peace alone can preferve this 
bleffing to us.— 

© Let the minifter (fays he) bind up our wounds in India; let 
him difarm his hoftility againft Europe; let him leave contending 
nations to themfelves, and, for one, I care not much by what 
means or by what meafures he endeavours to preferve his conti- 
nuance in power at home. Let Cerberus have three fops, or 
more if he has a fwallow left ;—let him be fecretary of {tate, 
comptroller of India, and treafurer of the navy, or aught elfe 
befide ;—let him create, like the poct, a vice-chancellor for 
Great-Britain, and fill the place himfelf ;—only let him pro- 
nounce peace, and peace be unto him. Let another fecretary of 

ate have not only the rangerfhip of the parks under the very 

nofe of the royal tamily ; but let him range over every park the 
crown poffeifes, even after his death, fo that he gives us pegce 
during his life. Leta third fecretary hang down his head under 
the weight of places, and fhuffle along with a load of finecures ;— 
let him inclofe the forefts of William the Conqueror within his 
yark pale, and in one night grub up the talleft tree of the wood ; 
{ care not how high he towers, fo he fills the waves of conten- 
tion with the fhadow of his wings;—let all have every thing; 
brothers, coufins, friends; places, penfions, peerages ;—let them 
take every thing but peace. ‘The expence of fuch abufes is tri- 
fling, when the price is peace; for however opinions may differ, 
arguments clafh, or calculations vary; whatever may be the no- 
tions at the Stock-Exchange, or the triumph at White’s ;—Peace, 
not Pitt; trade, not tax ; commerce, not revenue; tranquillity, 
not negociation ; improvement, not regulation, are the only real 
caufes that have brought this -ountry to its prefent unexpected 
and unparalleled ftate of profp, xy.’ 








Art. xivilt. Fragment: of the fey ohn Bull. By 
sir Humphry Polefworth, Bart. Small 8vo. 65 pages. 
pr. 2s. 6d. Hookham and Carpenter. 1792. 


| ‘Tuts is a tale after the manner of Swift, in which the ori- 
gin, progrefs, and conclulion of the Ametican war, are de- 
tailed in the hiftory of * John Bull’s law-fuit with his daughter 
s\adT¥. 

As the prefent pamphlet poffeffes fome degree of humour, 
and we have no objection now and then to indulge ourfelves 
and readers with a laugh, although it fhould prove to be at our 
Own expence, we hall prefent them with a whimfical paf- 
fage, 











~* 


—" 


Fragments of the Hiftory of Fobn Bull. ror 


fage, in which the friends of liberty are fatirized under the 
name of the * New Doétors.’ 

‘ About the time of John Bull’s law-fuit with his daughter, a 
new fect in medicine fprung up, who, like other inventors of new 
fyftems, decried every preceding theory as falfe, pernicious, irra- 
tional, deteftable, and diabolical. The principal pofition of the 
new doétrine was, that nothing could be a more capital error, 
than to affert that the caput (for half of their fyflem confifted of 
technical terms) was the head of the body. Jn a man of fix feet 
high, faid they, the legs, abdomen, venter, partes anomales, the 
brac hia, the petus, with the viicera and their contents, not for- 
getting the anus, with its organization, which is one of the moft 
fundamental parts, contain in cubic meafure more than 5000 
inches, while the caput cannot be allowed more than 100. From 
hence it tollows clearly, oR THK and without a pofhibility 
ot doubt, that the body mutt be confidered as the moft eifential 
part of the human machine, and ought to be indulged and taken 

care of, even to the entire deftruction of the capzt, if neceflary 
for its welfare. They very fhrewdly afked what the caput, or 
head, does towards the fupport of the human frame? Do not the 
legs carry it, the ftomach and vifcera feed it, the liver fupply it 
with gall, the heart with blood, and the lungs with breath ? Do 
not the arms furnifh all its wants from without ; while this fame 
proud excrefcence, called the head, rides triumphant upon the 
ufeful members, enjoys the aggregate fruit of their labours, re- 
vels in whatever can gratify fight, taite, hearing and {melling ;— 
icarcely allows feeling to the reft of the limbs, and condemns 
them to any flavery it pleafes? They therefore encouraged all 
men to throw off the yoke of this fy fem of their grandmothers 
and nurfes, boldly to cut off their heads, or at leaft to reduce 
them to fome proper fubjection to their bodies, and to make them 
me re funfronaries of their limbs. 

The diet thefe gentlemen prefcribed was quite in conformity 
to thefe principles. ‘They crammed the ftomach with all forts of 
foups, ragouts, fricaflees, and other high difhes; and in a fhort 
time they brought the belly to fo immenfe a fize and adipofity, 
that the patient was perpetually fubje& to hemorrhages, flatu- 
lencies, and inteftine diforders, and could not go far, without 
tumbling into the kennel, or being overturned by the firit ftout, 
hearty fellow that happened to joitle him.’ 

We fhall now prefent the reader with a paflage relative to 
* Lewis Baboon’s family,’ containing a burlefque account of the 
ipeech of Pompofo ( (Mr. Neckar) to the ftates-general, or, as 
our author would fay, ‘the council compofed of Lewis's do- 
ineftics. 

‘ Gent lemen,” fays he, * ]’il now tell you how matters ftand 
—our mailer’s debts amount to about 200,0001].—a terrible fum 
indeed! Some have called it more; but no matter for that, we’ll 
contrive to pay it. We muft be a little more careful than we 
have been. Ihave obferved a fad wafte of candle-ends in the 
kitch 1en; fave-alls will remedy that. I know a man who gives a 
fair pr ice for marrow- -bones, and bones of all forts; we muft take 
gare they are not thrown into she duft-hole ; cartridge “paper will 
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do as well to wrap up our wares as elephant, and is much cheap- 
er,—we muft have no more elephant. We can make a fhift with 
: ‘ . " ° c P1949 
deal counters and deiks,—we fhall get fomething by telling our 
mahorany ;—by fifting our cinders we fhall fave wondertully :— 
hem! hem!—this is rhe plan I propote,—the grandeit that was 
ever conceived !—1 fee it furprizes you,—I don’t wonder at it, 
Indeed among friends, I muff teil you, our matter had in reality 
no occafion to call you together ;—but hark ye, 1 th’ car, it was 
not for his bufinefs | got vou fent tor—you underftand me—— 


} 


and fo, gentlemen, this is the long and the fhort of the matter, 
hem!’ 





Art. xurx. A Letter to a Member of Parliament on Mail 
Coaches. By Thomas Pennant, Efg. 8vo. 34 pages, 
pr. 1s. Faulder. 1792. 

Mr. Pennanr very warmly, and very ably, combats a late 
act of parliament, by means of which the mail coaches have 
been exempted from toll. 

This exemption, which operates with but little vifible effe& 
in the richer and more fertile counties of England, is ruinous 
in the extreme in Wales, and particularly mm the county of 
Flint, in which Mr. P, appears to act as an able and indefa- 
tigable magiftrate 
Previous to the introduction of mail coaches, the roads were 
kept in repair by means of the tolls paid by the common ftages, 
but fince that period feveral townfhips in his neighbourhood 
have been indicted, and fines, to the amount of 120]. im- 
pofed uppn them. ‘One of thefe townfhips,’ fays he, ‘ ter- 
sified with the profpect of ruin, by the execution of the /um- 
mum jus, performed twenty-two days duty upon the road ; the 
other townthip had only a tingle farmer living in it, who pere 
formed a duty of twenty-eight days.’ : | 

This favours of oppreffion rather than of policy. 


— 


ART. lL. A Plain Man's Thoughts on the prefent Price of 
Sugar, &c. 8vo. 22 pages. pr. 1s. Debrett. 1792. 
We are informed that this publication is intended —‘ in 

fome degree, to remove the veil of obfcurity which prejudice, 

felf-interelt, ignorance, and mifreprefentation, have jointly con- 


tributed to throw over a fubject, which is every day becoming 
of more importance.’ 


> 
‘ 





2 


It is contended, that the price of fugar has been increafing, 
by regular and progreflive degrees, for two or three years 
pait: 1{t, On account of the increafed and extended confump- 
tion of this article, more particularly in the weftern parts of 
Europe » 2dly, The late fhort crops in alf the Englith Leeward 
Caribee iflands ; 3dly, A fimilar decreafe in ‘all the Danith and 
moit of the Dutch fettlements; 4thly, A confiderable tempo- 


rary 
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rary failure in the produce of Jamaica; §thly, The diflenfions 
in all the French iflands; and 6thly, The alarming and ruinous 
rebellion now raging in St. Domingo, 

To thefe caufes, and thefe alone, are to be attributed the 
enhanced value of this commodity; for as to the effects of 
monopoly and fpeculation, they are in a great meafure ideal, 
the bulk, high duty on importation, and a variety of caufes 
yrecluding the pofhibility of this operation in any great degree, 
We fhall here give a fhort extract. 

‘ In the language of modern philanthropy, fuch is called free 
fugar, as is /uppofed, to be made by the labour of free men, and 
not by that of tlaves; many have been the letters and paragraphs 
mn the public prints recommending the ufe of fuch free /ugar only. 
Affociations have likewife been formed, and combinations entered 
into, to leave off all other fugar, with a view of deftroying the 
flave-trade, and ruining thofe concerned in it by flow but fure 
degrees: and very lately many thoufand pamphlets have been 
publifhed, and induftrioufly circulated at the price of a halfpenny 
cach, intended not merely to perfuade, but even to deter weak 
minded people from the ufe of common fugar, by affuring them 
roundly, that every lump they fwallow is polluted with humap 
blood. ‘To enter into ferious arguments with men who have fuf- 
fered their reafon and judgment to be led aitray, either by the 
heat of their own imaginations, or the declamations of well-mean- 
ing, but mifguided enthufiafts, would certainly be time loit; it 
may not, however, be improper jut to remind them, that great 
part of the cloaths they wear, much of the furniture of their 
houfes, with many &cs. of the moft comfortable kind in civilized 
life, are the produce of the labour of flaves ; and that in parti- 
cular the gold and Alver in their pockets is {till more notonoufly 
procured by the very wort fpecies of flavery, that of the mines 
{o that if a lump of fugar holds one drop of human blood, every 
guinea thefe advocates tor unconditiona! freedom are poffetled of 
contains a thoufand. The Rights of Men moft certainly leaves 
them at liberty to follow their own inclinations, not only in leav- 
ing off the ufe of fugar, but in making bonfires of their mahogany 
chairs and tables, and lighting them up with the cotton paras 
phernalia of their wives and daughters, &c.’ 

We apprehend that fuch arguments as thefe will make but 
very little impreflion upon the Anti-faccharites | 





ArT. ui. Confiderations on the Caufes of the high Price of Gra‘n, 
and other Articles of Provifion, for a Number of Years backs 
and Propofitions for reducing them: With eccafional Remarks. 
By Catharine Phillips. §8vo. go pages. Price 1s. 6d, 
Phillips. 1792. “ 

THE pamphlet before us evinces an uncommon portion of 
humanity on the part of the author, who appears to be adtu- 
wed with the moft amiable folicitude to alleviate the diftrefles 
of the poor, 
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By way of reducing the prefent high prices of provifions, it 
is here propoled : eo 

1. To ere& public granaries to be opened in times of fear- 
city—-2. To abolitfh tythes of all kinds— 3. To leflen the num 
ber of dogs—4. To increafe the number of {mall farms—5. To 
diminifh the unwarrantable wafte of wheat, in the articles of 
hair-powder and ftarch—6. To enaé certain reftraining laws, 
relative to the prices of fugar, &c.—7. To reduce the price of 
cheefe. 

It is alfo fuggefted, that the quantity of provifions may be 
increafed, and confequently their price diminifhed, 

1. By encouraging the home fifheiies by means of premi- 
ums, &c.—2. By making ufe of oxen fer tillage, in preference 
to horfes—2. By improving wafte and barren lands. 

‘The Appendix, containing hints relating to the laft impor- 
tant article, is principally extracted from Millar’s Gardener’s 
Dictionary. be 








Art. uu. 4 Letter ta the Right Honourable William Pitt, on 
the Sulj& of a Tax for raifing Six Millions Sterling, and for 
employing that Sum in Leans to neceffitous and induftrious Pers 
fons. gto. ro pages. priceis. Debrett. 1792. 


Ir muft afford fincere pleafure to every benevolent heart, to 
oblerve that feveral plans for the relief of the opprefied multi- 
tude have, at leaft, revolved in the minds of fpeculative men, 
A ‘pirit is abroad to break the chains that have hitherto eaten 
into the human foul, which bids fair to mould the body-politic 
of Europe into a more proportional form, if we may be al- 
lowed the phrafe, than has yet been feen on earth. Imprefled 
by this conviction, we read with intereft every reverie of this 
caft. The {chemes, it is true, may not be all praéticable: 
but each may have fome influence to teftify the public opi- 
hion, 

The writer of the letter before us fhall now give a view of 
his plan: Pp. 2. . 

* it is a well-known fact, that the middling or trading clafs of 
people contiitute the riches of a ftate. The plan, fir, which I 
have now the honour of laying before you, is not intended to ex- 
tend to the fick and aged among the poor, properly and commonly 
fo denominated, for whom fuffictent provition is already made*, (and 
towhom, under proper regulations, it is at all times to be conti- 
nucd) but to thofe perfons who, from want of fuccefs in any 
hulincis in which they may have been engaged, and who, from 





* * The plan which is here propofed, goes to the reducing of 
the poor rates, at leait one-third of the preient amount. Work- 
heases, and the lke infticutions, fo far from being what they pre 


tend to, are often found to be nurferies for idlenefs and vice’. 
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being entirely deftitute of friends, or, at leaf, of any ina condi- 
tion to afiit them, are reduced to a ftate of penury and diflrefs. 
Without farther preamble then, | propofe that the fum of fix 
millions fterling be raifed by a capitation, or foll-tax, as it is 
ufuaily termed ; and this to be impofed on fuch perfons, and in 
fuch proportion, as the witdom of parliament may determine.” 


He propofes to employ thisfum in the following manner : 


Po Se 
¢ One million to remain in the hands of government for and 
during the term of feven years. 
¢ Five millions to be lent to the public: four millions, at three 
per cent. intereft, to the higher fort, reduced by misfortunes— 
the fum to each perfon, from one Aundred pounds to five hundred. 
And one million to the lower but induftrious ciafs, without intes 
reft, in {mall fums: that ts to fay, from tiventy to fifty pounds each. 
‘ To fome a part of the money intended to ‘be lent might at 
firft be given, and then a farther fum advanced, or not, accord- 
ing as their good or bad conduct fhall appear to the committee, 
who may be aflifted i in their enquiries by perfons to whom a yearly 
alle owance may be given for their trouble. 
The fimple intereft on one million, Ieft feven 
years in the hands, and for the ufe of government, 





at three per cent. 8 — _ £210,008 

The like intereft on four millions lent to the pub- 

lic, is _ —_ — —_— 120,000 
£330,000 





¢ Note, The above fum of one hundred and twenty thoufand 
pounds is the intereft on four millions for the firft year only, 
This is to be fecured for the benefit of the fund, by deducting 
from the feveral loans the three per cent. intereft, at the time of 
iffuing out the money. 

‘ Thus, at the end of feven years, there would be the fum of 
one million three hundred and thirty thoufand pounds in hand, 
without reckoning the compound intereft, and faying nothing in 
regard to the intere! tt on the four millions during the fix follow- 
ing years, or the prousd le returns on the five millions firft lent 
out to the public, and which returns are to be added to the ftock 
ortund. ‘lhefe returns to be employed in loans to the necefii- 
tous, on the fame conditions as at firft, during the aforefaid term 
of feven years. ‘The one million, and the intereft thereon, to 
remain, as already propofed, in the hands and for the ufe of 
government, during the fame fpace of time. At the end of feven 
years, the remaining principal and intereft to be employed in 
perpetual loans, according tothe pleafure of the committee. The 
tax to be then again impofed, or not, as neceffity may require, 
and which may be known by the report of the committee, who are 
to lay before’ parliament, from time to time, a ftate of their ac- 
¢ount with the public. 

* That the higher clafs, fuch as tradefmen, manufacturers, &c, 
will willingly pay, if fuccefsful, three per cent. intereft on the 
money lent to them, cannot be doubted; or that they will, in 
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the like cafe of profiting by their bufinefs, return the fum which 
mav have been advanced to them, in order that others may be 
in the fame manner affifted: efpecially, when it 1s ftipulated, 
that fuch persone fhould, if any particular misfortune might after- 
wards attend them, be again entitled to relief ; that is, on prov- 
ing to the committee, that their failure was not from any mif- 
conduct in themfelves, but from accidents which it was wholly 
impoilible to forefee, or feeing them, to prevent.’ 





Arr. Lit. 4 Leiter io the Right Reverend the Lord Bifbop of 
Cuesler, On the nat of poor Children fre m their re[peciive 
Settlements to the Cotton and other Manufactories at Manchefter, 
éc, Ge. Se. By a Friend tothe Poor. i2mo. 40 pag. 
Price 18 =F aulder. 1792- 


PERFECTLY coinciding in opinion with this writer, that 
he removal of fuch a number of children is, in every view, 
wrong—confidering the sareunn or children, we fincerely hope 
that more friends te the poor will endeavour to put a itop to 
fimilar banctul affociations; and not allow any e: terprizing 

dividual to hold out a lure to entice the poor man’s comfort 

mhim. Miftaken, indeed, we fpcak with the empbafis of 

ett indignat mM, muft be the p rin ciples cf that commercial 
yitem, whofe wheels are oiled by infant fweat, and fupine the 
that allows any body of men to enrich themfelves 
by preying on the vitals, phyfical and moral, of the riling gee 
neration !—Thefe things ought to be coniidered. 





ART. Liv. On the Prevention of Crimes, and cn the Advane 
tages of folitary Imprifanment. By John Brewfter, a. m. 
Vicar of Greatham, and Lecturer of Stockton upon Tees. 
Svo. 34 papes. price 18. Clarke. 1792. 


T HE humane writer of this tract recommends folitary im- 
fonment as the beit method to prevent crimes. Much may 
C hid on this fubject, which comes home to every bofom; 
to confine ourfelves to the prefent point, we fhall fubmit a 
w hints to the confideration of thofe who are concerned in 
enatati n of prions. We have always doubted, except- 
inc in the cafe of murder, whether folitary imprifonment would 

st any permanent reformation, unlefs the offender were 
fome trade. Suppoiing, for inftance, he were gradu- 
ied to work, and informed that the greater part of the pro- 
ft. accruing from his Jabour, fhould be allowed to accumulate 
to enadle him to procure n cell Irles, when once more fent to 
beein the world. Without being very fanguine, we might 
reck hat many of our un happy fellow-creatures would be 
fnatched trom deftruction ; efpecially if a teftimony was given 
to cach to certify that he had redeemed his character, by ace 
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quiring a habit of induftry. We fhall only add to thefe crude 
thoughts, that the magiftrates and different minifters of the fe- 
veral parifhes, fhould take care to countenance the men, who 
had thus received a fecond education, or rather who had been 
at firft turned loofe on fociety without ever having been broken- 
jp to order. ' M, 





Art. tv. A Sequel to the printed Paper lately circulated in 
Warwickfire, by the Rey. Charies Curtis, Brother of Alder 
man Curtis, a Birmingham Reétor, Sc. Bvo. 192 pagese 
Price 2s. 6d. Dilly. 1792. 

THE pamphlet now before us, is of a mifcellaneous and 
unequal nature ; a great portion of it is occupied with the par- 
ticulars of an uninterefting difpute with an obfcure individual, 
and the remainder, with a difeuflion which includes, the polity, 
the happinefs, and the profperity of nations. 

Dr. Varr having received two anonymous letters, of which 
he fufpected the Rev. Mr. Curtis (brother to the alderman of 
that name) to be the author, an interview took place at the 
houfe of Dr. Marth, of Coventry, on Vhurfday, September 
29, 1791, when Dr. P. produced a written memorial, ftating 
the grounds of his accufation, to which Mr. C. replied; and 
after * calling God to witnefs that he did not dire€tly or indi- 
rectly, by himfelf or any other perfon, write, or caufe to be 
written, the anonymous letters alluded to,’ he defired Dr. P. 
to make an apology. ‘That gentleman gave a direét and pointed 
refufal to this propofition, and obferving at the fame time, 
© that he heard the affertions of lir. C. with attention, and 
his folemn afleverations with awe; that the denial conveyed in 
them might be true, but that he was unconvinced.” Mr. C, 
foon after printed a fiatement of this tranfaction, * merely to 
gratify the curiofity of his acquaintance in the county of War- 
wick,’ but unluckily, however, this was reprinted in the St. 
James’s Chronicle, a circumftance which gave offence /to the 
fubfcribing witnefles to the manulcript copy, who never in- 
tended that it fhould be publifhed, who gave their aflent to 
it ina /imited degree only, aud who afterwards took exceptions 
to feveral of the particulars. 

The learned Editor of Bellendenus, roufed by the pro- 
grefs of a conteft which has been lately pufhed * to an extreme 
degree of hoftility,’ at length takes the field, and comes in 
fucha formidable array, as will probably make his adverfary 
lament the hour in which he firft provoked the vengeance of 
fo formidable an antagonift. 

‘ The hiftorian commands attension, and rewards it (fays our aue 
thor) by felecting the more brilliant circumftances of great events, 
by unfolding the charatteriftic qualities of eminent perfouages, and 
by tracing well-known effeéts through all the obliquities, and all the 
9 recefles 
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recefles of their fecret caufes. From the ordinary occurrences of 
life, as they influence the conduct of extraordinary men, the bi- 
ographer collects fuch feattered rays as may be concentrated into one 
bright aflemblage of truth, upon the character which he has undertaken 
to delineate. Even the novelift throws his enchantments around the 
fancy by fictitious reprefentations, which he can at will embellith into 
beauty, or exalt into dignity; and the polemic exercifes his domi- 
nion over the reafoning faculty, by poignancy of remark, and by fub- 
tilty of confutation. But none of thefe advantages fall to the lot of 
him who engages in fuch a narrative as 1 am compelled to purfue. 
He afcends no eminence, he repofes under no fhade, but 1s con- 
tinvally toiling onward without the cheering confcioufnefs of progref- 
fion, fometimes opprefied with languor, amidft the dulnefs and the 
famene(s of the feenes which furround him, and fomctimes roufed into 
exertion, by the noxious weeds that may offend his fenfes, or by the 
rade briars that would intercept his way. — ~- —_ — 

« Rot with that countlefs and harmlefs fwarm of fcribblers who amnfe 
themfelves, and readers equally idle with themfelves (continues he) 
by paragraphs upon my opinions in olitics, my peculiarities in drefs, 
er mr love of ancient lierature, | have too much firmnefs, and in- 
feed, too much underilanding, to be offended one moment. My cha 
acter, | am told, prefents a wide front of attack to thefe puny aflailants, 
and fo long as they abftained from the poifoned weapons of malevolence, 
1 often fmiled, as, no doubt, I often all {mile again, at the light and 
feeble fhafts of ridicule. But when a clergyman fhews, like Mr. 
Curtis, a fixed determination to infliét, if he can, fome deep and 
deaily wound ppon my moral teclings, | will not refrain from doing 
that juitice which 1 alike owe to him and to myfelf. The regard 
which I have generally, and juftly paid to literary reputation, mutt, in 
tis one inftance, give way to the fenfe I entertain of perfonal ho- 
nour. © Ommino probabiliora funt gua’ laceffiti dicimus, Guam Que priores,”” 
Vide Cicero de Orar. Lib. 41.’ 

* Upon one fubject, where Mr. Curtis could not mean very well, 
J have chaftifed him for the xs/cemline/s of his expreffions, Upon ano- 
ther, where he reafoned verv mI], I have examined the force of all he 
fuid, er meant to joy; of all that will meet the mind of fome readers, 
aud more than meets the eve of any; of all that malice has hitherto 
been content to murmur, and all that credulity has been incited to 
babble, ‘To harrafs Mr. Curtis himfelf with a number of /ucceffve 
proofs, was theretore no lefs an a¢t of deliberation, than to opprefs his 
caufe under their collective weight. Had 1 been contending with an 
apponent cf giant flrength, I fhould have launched the thunderbolt, and 
endeavoured to overwhelm him 1a one inftant, by one blow ; but upon 
Mr. Curtis 1 have fhowered down the pelting hail * with equal cfkedt, 
Solidity may be crufhed, but feeblenefs can only be annoyed.’ 

lt may not be here amifs to obferve, that Dr. P. was partly 
influenced in his opinion of Mr. C. by an expreffion made ufe 
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« &, guia ievia junt, © communia, wniverfla wero nocent, etiam/? 


wor xt falmine, tamen mi grandine. Quint. lib. v. cap. 12. Rollin’s edit. 
Mr. Curtis will not take fright at this expreffion, for he knows under 
mye aulpices he received a charter * to fit at eafe, midft fhowers af 
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of in his own prefence, relative to Dr. Prieftley’s letters, con- 
cerning which the rector of Solyhull, ‘to his great aftonifh- 
ment, and great forrow,’ conte fied, ** that if any of them came 
into his hands, he fheuld have the curiofity to read then.”— 
The fact is, that one of them was actually received per pott by 
Mr. Curtis, under a blank cover, and inftead of being con. 
veyed to its proper owner, was tranfinitted to Mr. Pitt. Ano- 
ther was alfo fent to a gentleman who holds a place of conti- 
derable truft under government. Whether Dr. Parr had cone 
fidered Dr. Priettley as a celebrated Man, or as an injured man, 
or as a fufpected man, he fays that he thould have pronounced, 
that every letter of that gentleman’s found tn every place, ought 
to have been ‘received for him without hetitatron, preferved for 
him without infpe@tion, or tranimited to him without delay, 
‘ by every honeit man of every political and every religious 
party.’ 

Of the late commotions in the county of Warwick, our au- 
thor {peaks thus: 

‘ I know that the Birmingham riots were diftinguifhed from the 
London riots by many fingular and many hideous circumftances ;. by a 
feeming regularity of contrivance; by a ‘* ftrange chaos of levity and 
ferocity’ in the execution; by reports * of debility, reluétance, and 
Outrageous partiality in the adminiftration of public juttice ; by the 
temporary extinction of common prudence, commen juitice, and com- 
mon humanity in private companies; by the moit fhamelefs language 
of triumph in fome diurnal and monthly publications, which have a 
wide, and in this cafe | fear, a baleful effect upon national opinion ; and 
by veftiges of fuch remorfelefs and ill difguifed approbation in certain 
well educated men, here and elfewhere, as 1n times pait would have 

teeled the heart for participation in the maflacre of St. Bartholomew, 
in the fires of Smithfield, and in thofe human {facrifices which the 
Chriftian world has often feen exhibited as atts of faith, by the holy 
order of St. Doniinic.’ 





* « Whether thefe reports be well or ill founded it is not for me 
to determine. But fure 1 am, that no blame can be laid on the ve- 
nerable judges who prefided at Worcefler and at Warwick, and 1 am 
happy to fay, that the gentlemen of the grand jury in this county, 
deferve the thanks of the community, for their upright and impartial 
conduét. Remembering the efcape of other, but, perhaps, not better 
men, I rejoice moft fincerely at the pardon of the two criminals can- 
demned at Warwick, though I confeis that the enquiry made into the 
cafe of one of them after his condemnation, was a very unufual and a 
very ungracious meafure. As to the unhappy wretches who fuffered, I 
lament that their execution at a place fo diftant from the fceue of their 
crimes, tended to weaken the falutary and awful effects of public 
juftice; and I am forry to add, that their general depravity of conduct 
being afligned as a reafon for their excluiion from the royal mercy, 
has drawn off the attention of the pomp gents from their guile in 
the riots, to their other and lighter offences.——But the Warwickthise 
bufinefs, after all, is dark, wery dark, and calls for strict invéfigation in 
patliament,* 
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In regard to Dr. Pri ieftley, an intimacy with whom has been 
urged as matter of reproach by his enemies, Dr. P. obferves, 
that his pertona! acquaintanc ce with that gentlemen did not 


commence till the ipring of 1790. He readily gives him up, 
the bold defender of herefy a: oi fchifm, * to the we ll-founded 


a 

objeflions of his antagonifts,’ but he cannot think his religion 
infincere, © while he worfhips one Deity in the name of one 
Saviour ;’ nor does he ‘uppole that his acts of juttice, tempe- 
r and charity, have the ¢ nature of fin,’ becaufe they 
nes fow more immedi ately from reafon, as abfurdly con- 
t itinguifhed in fcholaftic language from faith. He will 
né mpare his opinions with thofe of Mr. Gibbon, becaufe 


the latter catts a fide the evidence of all miracles whatloever, 
| derides revelation, as well as rejects it; nor will he de- 
gra le his morals to a level with thofe of Mr. Hume, who has 
taught the inconfiderate, the ignorant, and the innocent, to 
think with diminifhed horror, not of adultery only, © but of 
other impurities too flagitious to be named.’ In fine, he muft 
look up to him as fomething bigher than a mere ‘lucky experi- 
ment ditty and mutt .refp ect him as fomething better than a 
mere * decorous at! seift.? 

¢ And was it for this,’ (fays Dr. P. alluding to his acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Prieitley), § that, in a feafon ot “deep dittrefs and 
dreadful danger, my principles were on a fudden gnawed at by 
vermin whifpers, and worried by brutal reproaches ? That m 
houfe was marked out tor conflagt ation? That my family were, 
for three days and three nights, agitated with confternation and 
difimay ? That my books, which I have been long collecting with 


ed 


indetatiyable indudirv—upon which I have expended more than 
half the seaheds of more than twenty years unwearied labour 
—and which I confic as the pride of my youth, the employ- 


ment of my riper years, and perhaps the bett folace of my de- 
clining lite—was it for this, 1 fay, that my very books were ex- 
pofed to moit unexpected, moft unmerited defruétion? Ia what 
age, or in what country dol live? Whither as an unoffending 
citizen Qual i flee for the protection of the laws; and where, 
as a diligent and a taithful teacher of chrillianity, where fhall I 
look for its falutary influence, even among thofe who make their — 
boatt of eho its moft zealous defender 32? 

Among a variety of ae an information, w we learn from 
the author, that in the earlier part of his life he thought the 
tett act oppreffive, but in the year 1782 he changed his opi- 
nion, and in 17g0 ftrenuoully op pofed the attempt to procure 
arepeal of it; that he is a friend to fome wel] confidered 
reform of parliament, with a jutt attention to every {pecies of 
pro} erty perfonal and real, and with little or no change in the 
circu ae of duration ;—to the revilion of the poor laws, 
the tythe | AWS, al nd the excite laws—the mitigation of the pe- 
nal cod: —the regulation, but zt the fuppret fion, of the ec- 
cletia‘tical c urts—the regulation, or the fuppreffion, of every 
Corrupt and imperious Corporatioa—the eftablidament of 2 more 
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vigorous police—the removal of ‘every enfnaring ambiguity, 
and every oppreffive partiality, on the fubject of libels—and, 
above all, a more ferious attention of the legiflature to the 
caufe of education, both for the prevention of crimes and the 
improvement of ¥ irtue. ‘© Thefe are the objects which I have 
moft at heart. Afhamed I am not of avowing them, becaufe 
they loofen no one ancient bulwark, becaufe they leave the 
crown, the peerage, and the church, nothing to fear, and be- 
caufe they give the nation at large much indeed to hope.’ 

In regard to the revolution of France, the doétor fees much 
to lament, and much to condemn, in the ungracious act of 
wrenching from the crown the {plendid prerogative of making 
war and peace; in the hopelefs wreck of nobility; in the 
withering honours of the dignified ecclefiaftics ; in the fhat- 
tered fortunes of the exiles, ¢ and in that decree which ravifhed 
from primogeniture all its falutary, as well as all its noxious 
privileges, inftantaneoufly and indifcriminately.’ 

At the fame time ‘ more and greater fubjects, not of blame, 
but of commendation,’ rife to his view, in the attempts to 
fimplify an intricate, uncouth, and ponderous fyitem of jurif- 
prudence; in the abolition of /ettres de cachet; in the inttitu- 
tion of juries; in the mitigation of puniihments; in the ple- 
nary toleration granted to religious fects. 

Upon the firft appearance of Mr. Burke’s work, he felt, 
like many other men, ¢ its magic force,’ and, like many other 
men, he was at laft delivered from the illufions which ¢ had 
cheated his reafon,’ and borne him onward * from admiration 
to affent.’ He cannot fub{feribe to the black catalogue of 
crimes, which that gentleman has charged upon all the mo- 
tives, and upon all the meafures of the national affembly, and 
he loudly condemns ¢ the coun‘c!s of thofe fanguinary fanatics, 
who would unblufhingly and unfeelingly roufe the unfulpecting 
{word of foreign potentates, and point it without provocation, 
without precedent, without any other plea than will, with- 
out any other end than tyranny, againit the bofoms of French- 
men contending with Frenchmen alone, upon French ground 
alone, about French rights, French laws, and French go- 
vernment alone.’ In fhort, our author deprecates * the 
threatened crufade of ruffian defpots,’ and fervently befeeches 
the righteous Governor of the univerfe to confound all the de- 
vices of al] the parties, * directly or indireétly leagued in this 
complicated {cene of guilt and horror.’ 

Dr. P. allows that he was both interefted and convinced by 
Mr. Paine’s very able narrative of the progrefs and circum 
{tances of the revolution at Paris; but he gives that gentle. 
man no credit for his abftract politics.’ * Upon my firft ape 
proach towards him 1 was inftantly repelled to an immeafur- 
able diftance, and fos a time was content to view him, as phi-« 
lofophers 
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lofophers look through a telefcope at fome dim and fullen pla- 
net, whofe orbit is at the remoteft extremity from the centre.’ 
© | recognize in Mr. Paine (adds he) a mind not difciplined 
by early education, not foftened and refined by a various and 
extenfive intercourfe with the world, not enlarged by the 
knowledge which books fupply, but endowed by nature with 
very great vigour, and ftrengthened by long and intenfe habits 
of reflection. Acute he appears to me, but not comprehen- 
five, and bold, but not profound. Of man in his general na- 
ture, he feems only to have grafped a part, and of man as 
diftinguifhed by local and temporary circumftances, his views 
are indiftinct and confined. His notions of government are, 
therefore, too partial for theory, and too novel for practice ; 
and, under a fair femblance of fimplicity, conceal a mais of 
moft dangerous errors.’ ! 

The doctor makes a long and ftudied eulogium on the peer- 
age of England ;. he courteoufly praifes ‘ the moderation of him 
who governs,’ and the * nobie and generous nature of him 
who is to fucceed;’ he now and then takes fhort excur- 
fions into the barren regions of domeftic politics; he fome- 
times commends the oppofition by implication, and on one 
occafion (relative to the ceilion of Oczakow) openly condemns 
the conduct of the minittry; but in regard to the tenets, 
the principles, and even the intereits of the eftablifhed church, 
his opinions are f{trictly orthodox, and he is careful not to utter 
a fingle word that may prevent him, on any more aufpicious 
occalion, from changing ‘ the feantinefs of his ecclefiaftical 
income,” for the revenues of an opulent dignitary, to which, 
indeed, his learning, his character, and abilities, fully intitle 
him to afpire. 

As to his ftyle, it will be feen from the fpecimens we have 
civen, that it is bold, maiculine, and authoritative ; his fenti- 
ments too are for the moft part open, liberal, and candid; but 
his prefent work is wanting in method, crouded with quota 
tions, and maniteitly, and perhaps from the very nature of the 
fubject, unavoidably deficient in that happy and luminous arrange- 
ment, which produces pertpicuity, and enfures precifion. 


Art. ivi. 4 Letter to Philip Thickneffe, Efg. By Charles 
Bonnor, Refident Surveyor and Deputy Comptroller General 
of the Pott-Office. ‘lo which is added, Afr. Thicknejfe’s 
Anya er. 8Svo. 25 pages. pr. 6d. Fores. 1792. 

Tus pamphlet is indebted for its appearance to a letter 
lately publifhed by Mr. Thicknefle, (the irritability of whofe 
difpofition is well known,) in which he accufes Mr. Bonnor of 
ingratitude. 

We thall not renew a difcuffion which ought never to have 
taken place, and which is now finking faft into the vale of 
oblivion. $. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


HISTORY OF ACADEMIES, 


ART. In ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AT PARIS, 


Feb. 15. Mr. de Lambre, well known for his important aftronomts 
cal labours, and already member of feveral foreign focicties, thofe of 
London, Berlin, Stockholm, &c., was unanimoutly elected to the va 
cant place of geometrician, and his election has been confirmed by the 


king. 


ART. Il. ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, ARTS, AND BELLES-LETTRES, 
AT DIJON. 


The following queftion is propofed for 1794 by this academy. To 
determine, from objervation, at what period, and in what kind:, of puls 
monary phthifis, it is proper to prefer the high and tonic regimen to the low 
and cooling, and vice verfa, The prize is 3001. | 121. 10s.], and the 
papers mult be fent before the firft of April 1794. 


ART, 111. ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, BELLES-LETTRES, AND ARTS, 
AT LYONS. 


Dec. 6. None of the papers fent on either of the three queftions 
for 1791 [fee our Rev. Vol. VIL. p. 105-6] being fatisfactory, they 
are renewed, with fome little alterations, That on woollen manufac- 
tures ftands as before, but it is obferved, that the anfwers mutt apply 
particularly to the laft branch of it: the others are given in the tol- 
lowing terms: J the prefent fiate of our manners, what truths and what 
Jentiments ought philofophy and literature to be employed in inculcating and 
explaining with moft energy for the great-ft advantage of the prefent gene- 
ration? Note, ina pamphiet entitled Coup-d’Oal fur les Quatre Cone 
cours pour le Prix de M, l'dbbé Raynal, ec, the academy has given 
fome explanations which the fubje¢t required. dre not the phenomena 
of the afcent of the fap in trees, and its periodical renovation demouftrated ? 
What are the caufes of this afcent, in the /pring, and in the month of Ane 
gui, or of Fuly, according to the climate? What influence can the afcere 
tainment of thefe caufes have on the principles of agriculture? 

The prize for the laft is doubled, and it is open till the year 1794 > 
both the others are for 1793, as is the following new queftion. What 
are the moft certain and leaf expenfive mechanical means of guarding mills, 
and other eworks (ufines), eftablifhed on rivers, from a floppage of their 
movement, to svhich they are expofed in bard frofis ? For this the prize 
is a gold medal of 300], [12]. wee & 

The papers mutt be fent before 1h of April in the refpettive 


years, 


ART. IV. ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE AT PARIS, 

Feb, 28, The fociety has this year the regret to have received no 
memoir to which it can award any of the prizes propofed. On the 
queftion refpecting the rickets, [fee our Rev. Vol. VII. p. 225] how- 
ever, exh the intention of the fociety, the improvement of the 
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mode of treating the difeafe, has not been anfwered, fome good pa. 
ers have been fent; and it has in confequence thought proper to be 
ee a gold medal of 100]. [4]. 3s. 4d.] on prof. Baumes, of Mont- 
Hier, and one of sol. [2]. 1s. 8d.j on Dr. Cheron, of Argentan, 
and to make honourable mention of the performances of Dr. Bertrand, 
of Sifteron, and Dr. Rudolphus Buchhave, of Copenhagen. The fo- 
ciety invites al] phyficians and furgeons to fend any new obfervations 
they may collect, capable of throwing light on the treatment of the 
rickets, or diltortion of the {pine (/a maladie vertebrale), as likewife 
on preferving the health of armies, the queftions on each fubject [ib, 
p. 226] being withdrawn, 
~ The queftion on the analogy between fcurvy and putrid fever 
rVol. VIII. p. 467] appears not to have been thoroughly compre- 
hended by thofe who have fent papers on it, though that of which the 
motto is Boerhaave’s 1056th aphorifm contains fome ufeful obferva- 
tions. When the fcurvy, and malignant or flow nervous fever, are at- 
tentively compared, we are at the firlt view led to believe, that thefe 
two difeafes con{titute but one, under two different ferms; and that 
the malienant fever, without the acute and febrile chara¢ter which 
diitin hes it, would be nothing but the feurvy, and that the feurvy 


¢ | with an acute fever could not be diftinguifhed from ma- 
Jign fever; fo that the latter appears to be to acute what the feurvy 
is to chronic difeafes, both being the effet of a putrid diflolution of 
tie blood, which has its peculiar courfe in each of the two cafes. 


The at leaft apparent identity of thefe two kinds of difeafe feems more 
probable from their having been confounded under fimilar appellations 
my authors of confiderabie repete. We may obferve too, that both 


are accompanied with the fame kind of eruption ; namely, petechia, 
or purple {pots, from which inflammatory eruptions differ effentially 
by rifting above the furtace of the fkin. Finally, we fhould not forget, 
that the fow nervous tever is of all acute difeafes that in which the 
fever ts leaf; and that the fcurvy, particularly when it is putrid, is 
of all chronic difeafes that in which the fever is moft intenfe, and 
comes neareft to malignant and peftilential fevers. The difcuffion of 
this fubject will lead to one of the greateft queftions of pra¢tical me- 
cicine, namely, in what confifls the charaéter of acute or chronic dif- 
eafes? Thefe reflections may ferve to guide the competitors for this 
prize, now announced for the laft time, in their anfwers to the queflior. 
The prize will be 6001. [251.], and the papers muit be fent before 
the firft of May 1793. 
The following new queftion is propofed to be anfwered before th 

firft of January next, The prize 6ool. f25l.J. What is the bef 
method of teaching the pradtice of phyfic in an hofpital? ‘This quetticn 
jncludes feveral, all of which require to be folved. As, whether the 
clinical {chool fhould make part of a large or finall hofpital ? What 
fhould be sts fiteation, afpett, extent, diftribution, and dependencies 
(acceffarres} ? What fhould be the number of beds, and how fhould 
they be arranged? Djifeafes may be confidered with refpe to age, 
fex, trade or profeffion, and difference in themfelves. Lying-in wo- 
men, perfons labouring under infectious difeafes, maniacs, children, 
and convalefcents, ought to be treated in the prefcace of the pupils $ 
and thefe perions ought to be lodged in feparate apartments. The 
forms of the regitters, diaries, and uckets for the beds of the patients, 
0 , afiord 
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afford room for ufeful remarks. The profe for will regulate the dif- 
ribution of difea 1! fes, the functions of the pupils, the order of vifiting, 
ond that of the le€tures, with the duration of cach courle. In what 
manner fhould the obfe ‘rvations of the year be collected ? ina finple 
journal, as by Van Swieten ; or ina methodical work with additional 
remarks, and the obfervations of others, as by De Haén? The choice 
of the proteffor has confiderable dificultics. Into this {chool pupils 
certainly are not to be sdmnittes without a certain degree of previous: 
inftruétion. How are they to be chofen? What fhould be their 
number in proport tion to that of the patients? With what offices 

hould they be intrufted, and how fhould they be advanced in them ? 
~sat0ete , as well as medicine, fhould be taught i in the clinical fchools ; 
and what is faid of the one may be applied to the other. Whilft 
thefe fchools are places of inttruction for the pupils, they will be 
pla ices of flud ly tor the profefiors, WwW ho, whilft they fubmit to the teit of 
experiment the many quefticns in phyfic yet undetermined, will teach 
their pupils the grand art of obfervation. In 1 7g0 the fociety pub- 
lifhed a fcheme of an hofpital for ftudy , and of a clinical fchool, In 
its Nouveau Plan de Conftitution pour la Médecine en France, Se. [ fee 
our Rey, Vol. IX. p. 349 and 469]: critical remarks on this pub- 
lication it particularly requefts. Above all things it defires fo- 
reign phyficians, who have taught or ftudied in any of the clinical 
schoo Is now exiting, to impart their obfervations. Anfwers: to all 
thefe gueftions are not expected from one perfon ; but the fociety will 
unite into one view all the ufeful advice that may be fcattered through 
the memoirs of the feveral competitors, giving to each that which is 
his due. 

At this meeting the fmall gold medal was beftowed on Mr. Poma, 
for his topograp! hical efflay on the military hofpital at Nancy, and 
the barrack s there; and on Dr. Arnaud, of Puy, for his eflay on the 
medical topography of that canton. A memoir on the eftablifhment 
of ac omm ittee for inquiries concerning the difeafes of ner hanics was 
read, for ar Mauduyt. Mr. Doublet read an abftract of a report on 
the mad-houfe at Charenton, with remarks on madnefs, and hofpitals 
for maniacs. Mr. Vicg-d’Azyr read eulogies St Mefirs. Braban, 
Raux, Cothentus, and Delius, affociates of the fociety, and of prof. 
Murray, foreign affociate. Mr. Caille read a memoir on the difeafe 
commonly called /ait repandu. Mr. Tho ret rempees on fome im- 
provements in the management of the Hote! dieu, which are of urgent 
neceffity. And Mr. Teifier, a memoir on the divers fubitances em- 
ployed for making bread in the different departments of ‘France, 


wg v. Vienna. The committee anpointed by the late emperor, 
Jofeph IL., to sdiednd the prize on the fubj ét of ufury, have awarded 
it to Mr. J. Arn. Giinther of Hamburg, whofe work we have already 
noticed, [Sce our Rev. Vol. XI..p. sii: 
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Arr. vr. Vienna. Plan d’Ecole clinique, Fe. Plan of a clinical 
hool, or Method of teaching the Practice of me in an aca- 
demical Hofpital: by J. P. Frank. 8vo. 37 p. 1790 


This interefting traét was written in confequence of the author's 


being requefted by the magiftrates of Genoa to give them a plan for an 
Iz hofpital 
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hofpital for the inftruction of young phyficians. It is worthy the pen 
of a direétor of the clinical eftablifhment of two of the meoft cele- 


brated academies in Germany and Italy, and deferves to be read by all 
who are engaged in fimilar undertakings. Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 





BOTAN Y. 


Arr. vit. Leipfic. Flora Lipfienfis, Sc. The Leipfic Flora, con. 
taining the Plants growing ipontaneoufly or commonly cultivated 
in the Neighbourhood ot Leipfic, defcribed according to the fex- 
ual Syftem reviled and corrected: by J. C. Baumgarten, Mm. 3B. 
Svo. 886 p. 4 copper plates: price 2r. 8g. [8s. 8d.], with 
coloured plates zr. 208. | 10s. 6d.]. 1790. 

This Flora is diftinguifhable for its fullnefs, and the unwearied di- 
ligence of its author. It includes the plants growing in a circle of 
five German miles diameter. On the plates are delineated veronica 
longifolia, orchis fambucina, polypedium crijlatum, and clavaria coccinea, 


teres, SF fulva. Seu. Alig, Lit. Zeit, 


Arr. vitt. Leipfic and Strafburg. S. Lumnitzer, D. M., Flora Po- 
fonienfis, Se. ‘Vhe Prefburg Flora, according to the fexual Syftem 
‘of Linné: by Steph. Lumnitzer, M.p, vo, price 61. [5s.] 
I7Qgl- 

Dr. L. has followed the arrangement of the laft edition of Linné by 
Murray, except admitting a few genera from Willdenow’s Berlin 
Flora, as the follichia and tarexacum, and adopting Hedwig’s claffifi- 
cation of the eryptogamia, in every thing but the ferns, which he 
gives according to Linne. In this Flora there is but one plate, repre- 
jenting the jrvraine perfiliaium L., of which we know but one imper- 
fect figure, that is in Matthiolus on Diofcorides. 

Mr. Willemet. Journ. de Médicine. 


Arr. 1x. Mémoire fur le Genre Anthiftiria, ce. Memoir on the 
Genus Anthiftiria, Lin. Fil. Sup. p. 13, read at the Academy of 
Sciences: by M;. Destontaines. Journal de Phyfique. 


Mr. D. having examined a great number of flowers of the genus in 
queition, has obferved their characters to be very different from thofe 
given by Linne. He gives them as follows. Flores polygami, mafculi 
4/ifiles, verticilan, 2 alteris pedicellatis. Cal. 1 glumis. Cor. 2 glu- 
mis mutica. Flos centralis hermaphroditus. Cal. 0. Cor. 2 glumis: 
Arifia tortilis e fundo corolla, Mr. 1), enumerates three fpecies ; a. 
imberbis, which he has found in the neighbourhood of Conftantine and 
Bonne, and Mr. Billardiere in Syria: a. ciliata, originally from In- 
dia: and «. dardata, received by Mr. Thouin from the Ile of France, 


MINERALOGY. 


Ast. %. Freyberg. Nene Theorie ven der Entfichuxg der Gange, ce. 
A new Theory ot the Origin of Veins, applied to Mining, pat- 
ticularly at Freyeerg: by Ab. Gottlob Pam. 8vo, 256 p. 
price 22gr. [38. 3d.]. 1791. 


Mr. W, has treated his fubject, interefting both to the hiftory of the 
earth and the practice of mining, with his ufual acutenefs, and has 
opened the way to important obfervations on this part of geology, by 
rmining 
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determining the point of view in which the ftate of veins, their 
changes, and their various relations to one another are to be con- 
fidered. ‘The grand outline of his theory is, that all true veins have 
been formed by precipitates from a fluid, depofited in clefts. That 
this is the molt probable way of accounting tor them we are ready to 
allow, yet it has confiderable difficulties, and we think Mr. W.’s 
arguments far from convincing ; particularly as they are drawn from 
a partial view, his obfervations being nearly confined to the mines of 
Saxony. A fhort hiftory of preceding theories of veins, which Mr. 
W. gives, with remarks on the principal authors who have noticed 
the fubjeét, from Diodorus Siculus to the prefent time, will be ac- 
ceptable to many, though his partiality for Saxon writers is evident, 


Fen. Allg. Lit. Leite 


MATHEMATICS. 

Arr. x1. Paris. De Ja Déclinaifon '8 des Variations de l’ Aiguille 
aimanté, ce. On the Declination and Variations of the magnetic 
Needle: by Mr. Caffini, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, and Director of the Royal Obfervatory at Paris. 4to. 
64 p. with plates. 1791. 

Mr. C. has for more than ten years paid affiduous attention to the 
movement of the magnetic needle, and has collected a numerous 
feries of obferyations, made with a peculiar inftrument, the intereft- 
ing refults of which he here prefents the public. ‘The needle Mr. C, 
fufpended with filk threads, after the manner of Mr. Coulomb, ob- 
ferving its variation at different hours of the day. About one o’clock 
in the afternoon the needle attains its greateft variation from the north, 
and, after refting unmoveable for fome time, it returns in the after- 
noon, till towards the evening it attains the point from which it fat 
out in the morning. Fixed during the remainder of the day, and all 
the night, in the morning it recommences its movement. ‘The moment 
at which the needle attains its greateft variation alters, apparently ac- 
cording to the difference of the feafons, from noon to three o'clock in 
the afternoon. ‘The motion of the needle is ofcillatory, it inceffaatly 
advancing and returning alternately, In the interval betwixt January 
and April the magnetic needle pretty generally declines from the pole 
towards the weft, About the month of April it never fails to ap- 
proach the pole, till near the fummer folftice, when it refumes it¢ 
direction towards the weft, and generally arrives about the beginning 
of Oétoher at the point from which it fat out the beginning of May. 
From the month of Oétober it continues its march towards the weit, 
but no longer defcribes fo great an arc. ‘The general march of the 
needle from the vernal equinox to the fummer folftice is retrograde, 
and from the fummer folftice to the vernal equinox direét; thus the 
arc ef progreffion, defcribed in the courfe of nine months, bein 
much greater than that of retrogradation, defcribed in three, the angle 
of variation increafes annually ae feven or eight minutes, Mr. C,’s 
laft obfervation of the abfolute variation was taken the thirtieth of. 
guly 1791, at half after twelve, when it was 22° 4°; whence ig may, 

inferred, that the mean variation of 1792 will be 22° 5°: it is tobe 
obferved, however, that the needle made ufe of on this occafion could 
not be fufpended with as much perfection as the others thar were em- 
ployed to afcertain the diurnal variation, fo that an error of ten 
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minutes may poffibly have occurred. Mr. C. found, that his compafs 
was confiderably deranged i if he ftood fome time near it: and on at- 
tempting to examine the variations with a needle weakly magnetifed, 
he found it impoilible. 

Af er having touched on the principal refults of Mr. C.’s obferva- 
tions, we believe we may hazard a conjecture on the caufe of the re- 
markable phenomena of the diuri nal and annual variations of the needle, 
of which he has eftablifhed the laws. To us it appears, that they are 
naural confequences of the pofition of the magne tic pole, and of the 
influence of heat on that part of the her phere, "La us compare 
aftronomical circumftances with obfervation. ‘The mae agnetic pole to- 
wards the north is a point which we may fuppofe to be in lat. 71°, and 
long. 280°, reckoning from the <x meridian, weft of Bafin’s and 
Hudton’s bays, to which nearly » directions of the needle in the 
different parts of our hemifp here ea. This pofi tio nh as lately been 
confirmed by the variation of 51° obferved at Gothaab in n Greenland, 
in Jat. head ’ long. 387". From the fifteenth of May to the twenty- 
feventh of July, this part of the earth is heated by a continual fun: 
from the fixteenth of November to the twenty-fifth of January, it is 
in conftant darkne 4s. Now it has been obfe ‘rved, t} or irom January 
to April the necdle declines from the pole, an d cag: ds towa irds the 
weit; but that from April to July it returns towards the eatt. From 
July to December the needle proceeds towards the well, becaufe y e@ 
heat decreafes. The diurnal variations alfo follow the fame law. At 
fix in the evening at Paris it 1s noon at the magneti c pole, ill the 
needle re-appro ach es the north : from noon to three o’clock at Paris, 
it d mr es towan 4s the welt, but cat is is from fix to nine In the morn- 
ing at the magnetic pole, when the eat has not yet exerted its a¢tior 
This . oft = is analogous to that of the feafons, and appears to be go- 

verned by the heat of the day, as Bs annual motion of the needle is 
by that of the year. The eletiric fluid unqueftionably influences the 
Magnet, as the action of the aurora borealis on the needle proves. 
T his fluid appears to have a gencral ten lency towards the pole ¢ of he 
world, as Franklin and Buffon have maintained. It is natural then, 
that an increafe of fire and heat fhould augment the ae: it of electric 
fluid towards the poles; and, if this be fo, the needle ought to ap- 

roach the pole of the world, as its moft natural direciton. ~ What we 
a of the magnetic pole, ought to be underftood mere generally of 
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ali the furrounding regions, to a confiderable diita ince, the internal 
conflutution, the mineralifation, and the electrifation of which mutt 
influence the general dir@ion of the magnet. ‘This is no doubt the 
reafon why the fouth mapnetic pole is not oppofite to that of the 
ak Ac ording to Buffon | (Traité de l Aimant, p. 188, Mem. of 
the Ac. of Peterfburg, Vol. xv1.)}, it 7 to be welt of Diemen’s 
land : but the EB ions of Cook in 1 1773 and 1777» and ot Fure 
NCauX iv 1774, give but a few degrees of variation on that cont. 
whence it muft be inferred, that the magnetic pole 1 is much nearer the 
fouth pole: thus in the te which IE uler publifhed in the Berlin 


s 


Memoirs, in 1757, the magnetic pole is in lat. 75°, long. 265°; the 
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feuth pole, lat. 57°, long. 203°. Mr. Le monnics places the latter in 

lat. 80°, bong. 160° or 165°, in his Loix du Magnctijme, Part I 
. . , a , . 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 11g 


TOPOGRAPH Y. 

Arr. x11. Brunfawic. Mr. Ribbentrop has publifhed the 2d and 
lat volume of his Defcription of Brunfwic [fee our Rey, Vol. VII. 
p. rit], which renders his work one of the completeit and moft fatif- 
factory accounts of a fingle town with which we are acquainted, 

Jen, Alig. Lit. Leit. 
Art. xm. Peterfourg. Verfuch einer Befchreibung der Ruffifch-Kate 
ferlichen Refidenzjladt, Se, Sketch ot a Defcription of Peterfburg, 
‘the Refidence ot the Emprefs of Ruflia, and what 1s worthy Notice 

in the Neighbourhood :, by J. G. Georgi, m. p. Fellow ot the Im- 

perial Acacemy ¢ f Sciences, &c. 2 vols. 8v0O. 596 p. befides a 

fullindex, a plan, anda map. 1790. 

The importance of the city here defcribed, and the excellence of its 
defcription, render this work one of the moit interefling of its kind. 
We know no writer who has written in Rutfia on that country with as 
much freedom and impartiality as Dr. G. In 1787 the number of 
houfes in Peterburg was 3441, of which 1291 were of ftone,” Of 
inhabitants in 178g were reckoned 217948 ; and though fome of thefe 
were only temporary ones, yet the court, the academies, and the men 
of three garrifon regiments were not included. From 1764 to 1780 
were carried off by accidental deaths 1846 perfons, and of thefe the 
greater part were frozen to death when drunk. ‘Thefe are now become 
more rare. Very old perfons are feldom to be met with. ‘The mor- 
tality of perfons between the ages of 20 and 25 is ailonifhing: from 
1764 to 1780 no lefs than 14752 men and 973 women of thofe ages 
died. Dr. G. does not attempt to account for this. Of all the efta- 
blifhments here none do the emprefs fo much credit as the public 
fchools. As an appendix Dr. G. has added * a Sketch of the natural 
and economical State of the Government qf Peterfburg,’ which is alfo 
publifhed {eparately, under the title of dbrifs der ndturlichen und thonge 
mifchen Befchaffenheit des Peterburgijchen Gouvernements, 
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Arr. xtv. Paris. Réflexions fur les Moyens d’améliorer la Culture de 
la Soie, ec. Refieétions on Means ot improving the Culture of 
Silk in France, and increafing its Produce; with a Plan for effect- 
ing thefe Purpofes: by Salv. Roki SvO. 33 p. 1792. 
The Royal Agricultural Society has lately beftowed a gold medal 

on Mr. B. ior his attention to the fubjett of filk worms [fee our Rev, 

Vol. X11. p. 345], on which he here offers us much information. He 

obferves, that temperate climes are much more favourable than hot 

ones to thofe infects, fo that France and England are fitter for them 
than Italy ; and that by a new method of managing them, Which re- 
guires no more labour or expence than the common ones, and at the 
fame time guards them againft thofe accidents by which they are fome- 

times deilroyed, they will furnifh at leaft one-third more of filk of 2 

better quality, and afford three different crops in one year. What 

Mr. B, fays with refpect to climates is obvioufly contrary to the re- 

ceived opinion, which ygt feems reafonable from the temperature of 

the climate from which they were originally brought to us, and that 
of 
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of thofe in which they have been bred with fuccefs. His opinion, 


however, he affures us, is fully confirmed by experience. From 
adopting this principle he has arrived at the power of obtaining co- 
coons perfectly white or yellow at pleafure ; and by his new methods 
of proceeding he has found their weight amount to five ane and up. 
wards, even as far as ten: whilft hitherto their colour has always ap- 
peared to depend on chance, and their weight has been from one grain 
to five. . It was at London, that Mr. B. obtained the firft two of ten 
rains each, Of late their number *has fo much increafed, that he 
opes to bring them all to the fame ftandard. ‘The advantages of 
order and method are particularly great in the management of filk- 
worms, and on no occafion, perhaps, more neglected : it is this neg- 
ligence, and the falfe opinion, that they require a warm climate, that 
are the two grand deftroyers of thefe infects. Feuille du Cultivateur, 


COINS AND MEDALS. 


Arr. xv. Fena. A collection of ancient coins, confifting of 
about 1400, are to be difpofed of here, at a reafonable price, Be- 
fides fome Punic, Spanifh, Greek, and a few gold coins of the middle 
age, are 600 filver pieces of the Roman emperors and others. ‘The 
reft are brafs, of the frit, middle, and third fizes, amongft which are 
an undoubted Antinous, and a beautiful Otho, with other valuable 
ones. Farther particulars may be had of Hrn. Hotr. Loder. 

Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Ary. xv1. Cleves, The Gufen colleétion of coins, comprifing 
103 gems, 1667 gold and filver coins, and 1682 Greek and Roman 
copper coins, with an hiftorico-critical defcription by the late pof- 
fetior, alfo an addition of 1336 Roman coins, and a few modern coins 
and medals, are to be difpofed of. If not fold in one lot by the zoth 
of lune, they will be put up to auction on the 26th of July. Appli- 
cation may be made to Hrw. Geb, Secr. Wiilfingh, or Hrn. Regierungs 
Regifiraror Zincke. Catalogues may be had alio at the office of the 
Alig, Literatur-Zeitung at Jena, and at that of the Unpartheifchen 
Corre/pendenten at Hamburg. Jen. Allg. Lit, Zeit. 


DRAM A. 


Axt. xvi. Paris. Theatre de la Nation. March 6 La Mort 
d’ Abel, ** The Death of Abel,” a tragedy, in three acts, by Mr. 
Legouve, was prefented for the firft time. 


For thefe thirty years we have been forced to admire in the clofet 
the Death of Adam, tranflated from the German of Klopftock ; but 
we have obftinately determined to think, and to affert, that a piece of 
which the fubject was taken from the firft ages of the world could not 
fucceed on our flage. Mr, L. however has attempted to undeceive us, 
and the great fuccefs of his play has proved, that the French are not 
yet incapable of feeling the force of fentiments conveyed in the fimple 
garb of nature. 

Feb. 24, was performed, with great fuecefs, Le vienx Célibgtaire, 
** The old Bachelor,” a comedy in five atts, in verfe, by Mr, Colin 
d'Harleville. ‘The fubject is well calculated for the ftage, and merits 
a place on it, both in a moral and a political view. The charater of 
an old bachelor, indeed, is not new, byt it has never before been 
treated with fo much ast gad judgment, L’Ejprit des Fournauxe 








